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This is a new book on Nature, from an entirely new standpoint, its object being to point out what things in 
Nature are beautiful and to show why they are so. In one sense, therefore, it is a guide to Nature, which tells people 
how to look intelligently at her infinitely varied manifestations. 

Professor Van Dyke has studied the subject for years in many different lands and his information comes from the 
original sources; he gives popularly worded explanations of natural phenomena; in short, he has endeavored with 
all the clarity of style and the authoritativeness of culture and observation for which he is famous, to call more general 
attention to the beauties of Nature. It is no wonder that such a combination of the Nature-lover, the landscape- 
painter and the scientist should have produced a book on Nature widely different from anything yet written, and fresh, 
suggestive and delightful. 
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“ This has at the start a certain distinction, and piques curiosity, in being the only one of Mr. Stockton’s books 
that has not had prior publication as a magazine serial. The ‘girl’ of the tale is left somewhat unidentified in the 
tale itself, there being several of her, and the possibility remaining that she is none other than a certain miraculous 
French cook—in other words, the ‘girl’ in the sense of the American euphemism for servant. Mr. Stockton has 
hit upon several novel situations for this story, which he works out with his characteristic slow and demure humor,”’ 
—New York Z£vening Post. 

“With every new book from Mr. Stockton’s pen we are reminded of the great Johann Kreutzer’s classification of 
Trilby as a singer: ‘ Zere are two classes of beoble who zing. In ze von class, la Spencali; in ze ozzer, all ze ozzer 
zingers.’ So with Mr, Stockton as a ‘ Romancier.’ In the one class, Mr. Stockton; in the other, all the other tellers 
of stories. ‘The Girl at Cobhurst’ is delightfully Stocktonian. Just as unique, as fresh, as original as if Mr. Stock- 
ton had never done anything else in a similar vein. . . . It is a distinct literary boon, as fresh and pure and bright 
as all that has come from the same source.’”’—New York 7imes. 
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The New York Tribune pronounced it ‘‘a practical 
and careful account of Cuba in all its aspects— 
historical, political, industrial, agricultural and 
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the fertility of its soil, the delight of its perpetual 
summer.”’ 
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The Citizen 


Life and Education. 


"Browning Societies have had their share of 
ridicule from the public, and Browning at 
their inception remarked that he himself was 
no Browningite, emulating the famous remark 
of Wilkes to George III, amidst the great polit- 
ical excitement in Wilkes’s favor, that he was 
not a Wilkeite. Browning, however, gave 
them his blessing, and they have increased and 
multiplied and replenished the earth. In point 
of numbers, the Browning Society of Philadel- 
phia has achieved a leading place among such 
organizations, though it has been jocosely said 
that it was founded to adore but has concluded 
to ignore the poet. The remark is just with re- 
spect to the nature of that Society’s pro- 
grammes, but it may well be claimed that a 
Society with over a thousand members will do 
more for the diffusion of a just taste and ap- 
preciation of poetry by interesting itself in the 
wider fields of general poetry than by adher- 
ing to its narrower original mission with re- 
spect to Browning, for the cultivation of that 
poet has passed out of the hands of any sect 
or society to the great world. Looking back 
on the Philadelphia Society’s work during the 
past year one notes an admirable effort to give 
valuable direction to the thought and reading 
of its many members. The Idyl from The- 
ocritus to Tennyson and Shakspere’s ‘Henry 
the Fourth’ were the main subjects of the 
year’s regular meetings. The special meet- 
ings were conspicuous efforts. The perform- 
ance of Theodore de Banville’s ‘Gringoire’ by 
the members, the rendering of Mr. Surette’s 
‘Eve of St. Agnes’ by a full chorus and or- 
chestra, the authors’ night in which Miss 
Lizette Woodworth Reese, Mrs. Florence 
Earle Coates, Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts, Mr. 
Hamilton Mabie, Mr. W. W. Gilchrist, Mr. 
Philip Goepp took part—these were a year’s 
achievements on which any club might be 
congratulated. 


OnE good effect has resulted from the inva- 
sion of Cuba. The Cuban insurgents have 
been discovered by the American forces, and 
that at a very opportune time. The United 
States threatened to become a matter of laugh- 
ter for the world for its well-intentioned ef- 
forts in behalf of an oppressed race which 
promised to be mythical and which, to say the 
least, was tardy in coming forward to demon- 
strate its existence. The nearness of a contre- 
temps has led more and more of our people to 

| a belief that this war is a newspaper enter- 









prise of unusual aasiins. in which the 
Cuban insurgent has assumed heroic propor- 
tions by virtue of the usual advertising 
methods. This belief is strengthened by the 
behavior of the native Cuban, who is largely in 
evidence among us. He puffs his cigarette com- 
posedly and talks, while our regiments go to 
face death in behalf of his race. Of a truth, it 
would not be difficult to love humanity, if it 
were not for some human beings. 


THE disposal of the Philippine Islands has 
already occupied the journalist and the 
diplomat, despite the practical value of the 
first direction of the recipe for cooking hare— 
first catch your hare. But the definite occupa- 
tion of the islands by the United States is now 
practically assured, and the problem of the 
disposition to be made of them is fairly be- 
fore us. Three courses present themselves in 
the premises: (i.) To hold the islands till the 
conclusion of the war and sell them to secure 
an indemnity for the war. (ii.) To hold them 
in perpetuity as an American colonial posses- 
sion. (iii.) To hold them under our protec- 
tion till a native state may establish a stable 
government. Against the first, there will be a 
strong and probably effective protest from the 
European powers, who would not, it is prob- 
able, look with equanimity at the disposal to 
one of their number of a group of islands in 
which they all have great commercial interests. 
The second course is one which is sure to 
rouse the passions of very many of our citizens. 
Already the interest in freeing Cuba is being 
turned with little sense of incongruity to the 
question of what we can make out of the war, 
and popular journals are adducing specious 
reasons of manifest destiny and the responsi- 
bilities of civilization to cover what would be 
a manifest case of territorial aggression. 
Against this course it must be urged that it is 
counter to the traditional policy of this coun- 
try and would annul the very principles for 
which the Revolution stands. Again, there is 
the declared purpose of our government in en- 
tering the war, that it is a war for humanity 
and not for conquest. No justification of self- 
interest can, we think, hold against that 
declaration. The public conscience as repre- 
sented by Congress is already hardened, and 
tends to establish its standards among indi- 
viduals. The nation must do right abroad, for, 
as Mr. Morley suggested in his ‘Machiavelli’, 
one of the most important aspects of the 
national policy is its reaction upon the char- 
acter of the nation itself, and for selfish vio- 
lence a State pays the penalty in national de- 
moralization. On the other hand, it is prob- 


able that the attitude of England would favor 
our retention of the islands, not only for reasons 
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of kinship oi admiration of a naval exploit 
that recalled the glory of Nelson but for very 
near and convenient reasons touching British 
policy in China. To interest the United States 
in an Eastern policy consequent upon the 
acquisition of an Asiatic possession would in- 
sure the steady support of the new world- 
power for the common interests of Anglo- 
American trade in China. And were we free 
to look only to immediate material interests, 
the value of the Philippines to us would be 
very great—not, however, much greater than 
if they were in the hands of a state under our 
protection. Respecting the third course, the 
establishment of a native protected republic, 
several considerations point in its favor. It 
would give us a suitable basis for our interest 
in Eastern trade while involving us in the least 
possible responsibility. If dispatches are trust- 
worthy, it is clear that the commander of the 
rebels, General Aguinaldo, is operating in con- 
junction with Admiral Dewey on the express 
condition that the natives of the Philippines 
shall be given the same opportunity for declar- 
ing for a free republic as was promised to 
Cuba. If this information is accurate, this 
government has already incurred obligations 
in the islands that it will be difficult to avoid. 
The success of the native arms has already 
given administrative rights to the rebels that 
we shall be unable to ignore. A Philippine re- 
public under our protectorate seems, on the 
whole, a solution more feasible than the sale 
of the islands and more in accord with national 
honor than their retention. Most important 
it is that we shall come out of this war quickly 
and with motives unimpugned, having estab- 
lished the glory of our arms, having given way 
to no impulse of self-aggrandizement, and 
leaving our intervention to be justified to the 
future by the establishment, not of tributary 
states, but of prosperous, free commonwealths. 
emulating in their liberality, their commercial 
development, and their political institutions 
the country which gave them liberty. 


” What anagitatingelement 


“Tre Unquiet Sex! 
From the earliest 


of society woman has been! 
moment of her existence when she dispelled the 
divine peace of the Garden of Paradise with 
her spirit of investigation, her love of experi- 
ment, her fatal readiness to make new acquaint- 
ances, up to the present day, the blame has 
fallen upon her for most of the tragedy of the 
world. Cherchez la femme! rises the chorus 
whenever anything in creation goes wrong, and 
it is not in the least surprising that the ex- 
traordinary bustle and stir of this end of the 
century should be attributed mainly to her. 

Truth to tell, she has certainly developed of 
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late many aggressive and menacing aspects 
which have given philosophers pause and af- 
forded much matter of comment to nov- 
elists and journalists and other frivolous folk. 
Fact and fiction hover about her. She is 
studied appreciatively from every point of 
view, and the effort to fathom the meaning of 
her recent rush to the front seats of the uni- 
verse absorbs even very able scientists. But 
there are signs of a change in woman’s opinion 
of her “place”. Mrs. Ilelen Watterson Moody is 
responsible for our opening phrase, and we are 
grateful for many stimulating thoughts on our 
dedalian theme to that gay and witty cicerone, 
who leads seekers after truth artfully through 
the mazes she has threaded in herown researches, 
and has so sincere and earnest a note under- 
lying a seemingly light discussion of great 
probleins that she carries conviction with her 
as, she goes. However alarming are the ex- 
cursions into man’s particular provinces made 
by Woman (spelled with the most respectful 
of capitals), they are, according to Mrs. Moody, 
only the means to an end, and ultimately the 
uneasy half of humanity is quite sure to hit 
upon the exact niche designed for her by the 
laws of nature, where she will settle grace- 
fully and contentedly. The world has no lack 
of sympathy with the progressive and ener- 
getic woman—the college girl, the club devotee, 
the petticoated reformer, yet it recognizes that 
“man is man and likes his women as Sairy 
Gamp did her porter—‘drawed mild’,” and 
does not ignore another and more important 
truth, that the first and foremost natural desire 
of the one sex is to be pleasing to the other. 
Without that desire woman’s place in history 
would have been far less conspicuous. When 
all is said, we know that if we could conjure 
up from the old Greek past the one figure 
about which fancy plays oftenest and most 
fondly, it would not be brilliant Sappho, 
strong-minded Xantippe, or Cassandra with 
her talent for public speaking, but Helen, 
whose immortal charm is that of the ewig 
weibliche. No doubt the world went round 
the more smoothly because those other clever 
and practical dames lived in it, yet all our 
dreams flit back across the ages to 


“The face that launched a thousand ships 
And burnt the ‘topless towers of Ilium”. 


As a power behind the throne woman is far 
more formidable than when she sits upon it 
and openly wields the sceptre. When she per- 
ceives this and retires to the background with 
her former arts and wiles enhanced a thousand- 
fold by the knowledge of human nature she is 
now acquiring from experimental experiences, 
her lord and master may well shake in his shoes. 
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A Labor Problem and Its Solution. 


THE COOLIE IN BRITISH GUIANA. 


There is probably no subject which has for 
the public at large as great an interest as labor 
problems. The object of this article is to give 
a brief account of the labor conditions of one 
of the British West Indian Colonies, conditions 
which have an interest for Americans from 
the fact that they are based on a system which 
this country utterly condemns and from the ap- 
pearance on the political horizon of indications 
which point to the possibility of the United 
States being called on to deal with just such 
labor problems as one I am about to describe. 

On August Ist, 1834, the slaves in British 
Guiana, became, according to the terms of the 
Emancipation Act, apprenticed laborers, with 
the prospect of absolute freedom four years 
later. It had been confidently predicted by the 
anti-slavery party in England—a party com- 
posed almost entirely of people who had never 
seen a slave—that the effect of the Emancipa- 
tion movement would he enormously to im- 
prove the labor supply of the colony both in 
quality and quantity. So much for the 
dreams of theorists. 

The planters, men who had devoted their 
lives to the study of the conditions under 
which sugar, coffee, and cotton could be 
grown at a profit, knew that, unless before 
Emancipation Day some new source of labor 
could be discovered, only a short time would 
elapse before the trim lines of their coffee 
patches would be replaced by the rank con- 
fusion of forest tangle, and the sea, ever eager 
to sap the foundations of the dams, would 
break its bonds and leave a dreary stretch oi 
salt marsh where formerly the eye rested on 
the green expanse of the cane fields. 

As a matter of fact the period of apprentice- 
ship was marked by the ruin of several estates 
for want of labor; the crop was there, but 
there were no hands to reap it. 

As soon as it became certain, beyond per- 
adventure, that the negro was not going to 
work after he had obtained his freedom, the 
planters put their heads together and decided 
to import contract labor. Even before the end 
of the period of apprenticeship, labor was im- 
ported from the United States, Germany, 
Sierra Leone, Rio Janeiro, Barbados, and 
many other places. The contracts were made 
in the countries from which the laborers were 
drawn, by agents of the planters, and were 
enforceable as against either party in the 
courts of British Guiana. On the one hand 
the planters guaranteed free house room and a 
minimum daily wage, on the other hand the 
laborers contracted to work for six days a week 
and for eight hours a day, The supply was 
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oath senna: to be siaidiieai and in 1838 
the first steps were taken which led to the or- 
ganization of what is now known as the “East 
Indian Immigration System.” From 1838 up 
to the present time about 200,000 East In- 
dians have been imported into the colony as 
laborers. The effects have been wide-reaching. 
In 1839 but one person out of three hundred 
was an East Indian, to-day there are three 
East Indians out of every eight of the popula- 
tion. This emigration of laborers from India 
to British Guiana is under government control, 
and is dealt with by the Indian Council on the 
one hand and the Colonial Office and the Gov- 
ernment of British Guiana on the other. The 
system is based on a process of volunteer re- 
cruiting, and the moment a laborer agrees to 
go out to the colony he falls under the care of 
the Immigration Department of British Guiana 
which takes entire charge of him and provides 
for all his needs. The working of the system 
is as follows:— 

The Immigration Department is a branch of 
the British Guiana Government and its ex- 
penses, which are very heavy, fall on the gen- 
eral revenue of the colony. The Immigration 
Agent General, whose office is in British 
Guiana, is the chief executive officer of the 
system. Under him are sub-agents, clerks, and 
interpreters, and in Caleutta there is an Im- 
migration Agent, also an official of the British 
Guiana Government, who transacts all business 
in connection with the recruiting of the la- 
borers. 

Each year the planters of the colony send 
in a requisition to the Agent General for in- 
dentured laborers. These requisitions are 
carefully considered by the Department, and 
such alterations are made as may be deemed 
necessary. As soon as it is determined how 
many laborers are wanted for the year the 
Caleutta Agent is communicated with, and he 
proceeds to secure them. All the laborers, 
men and women, are sent to the Immigration 
Depot in Calcutta where they remain until the 
full number is made up. During this time 
they are well fed and clothed at the expense 
of the colony, and a medical examination of 
each one is made. Any who may be found 
unfit are sent back to their homes at the ex- 
pense of the colony. When the number is 
complete each laborer is called up, his in- 
denture is read to him in his native tongue, and 
he is then given a chance of changing his 
mind if he wishes to do so. 

The terms of the indenture are, briefly, as 
follows:— 

The laborer agrees to emigrate to British 
Guiana and on arrival there to go to any 
plantation to which he may be allotted by the 
Immigration Agent. He agrees to serve for 
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five years as an indentured laborer, residing 
during that period on the estate to which he 
is allotted. He agrees to work for five days a 
week and not more than seven hours a day. In 
return for this the planter has to furnish him 
with free house room (all such houses are ex- 
amined by the Inspector of Immigrants’ 
Dwellings and must meet certain requirements 
as to cubic space and ventilation), free medical 
attendance, free medicine and hospital accom- 
modation on the estate itself, free schooling 
for his children, and a minimum wage of twen- 
ty-four cents a day, or in the case of women, 
of sixteen cents. The planter further guar- 
antees to provide at least five days’ work per 
week, and if he fails to do so the laborer has 
a claim at law for his wage on any day that 
labor is not provided for him. Finally, after 
serving five years as an inde - tured laborer and 
remaining a further period of five years in tue 
colony, merely as a resident, not necessarily as 
a laborer, each one is entitled to a_ passage 
back to his native place on payment of one- 
half the passage money (one-third in the case 
of women. 

All Fast Indian immigrants come under 4 
special law, and a special form of procedure is 
adopted both in civil and criminal matters in 
which East Indians are 
This is done in order 


the parties concerned. 
to safeguard the inter- 


ests of the immigrants. Thus, no — — 
of any kind ean be inflicted on an indenture 

immigrant by his employer, except through 
the medium of the magistrates’ courts. Any 


immigrant who wishes to lay a complaint 
against his employer or his agents has the 
legal right of leaving the estate without 
mission from the manage 
matter into the hands of the eauiaiiee De- 
partment. If the officials of the department 
consider that the man has made out a prima 
facie case they are empowered to issue a free 
summons on his behalf and if necessary to 
prosecute for him. If any overseer on a 
plantation is convicted of a serious breach of 
the immigration law his dismissal is demanded 
by the department and all estates in the colony 
are warned that if they 
ployment no further allotment of 
will be made the offending parties. Every est: 
employing East Indian immigrantsis compelled 
to keep pay-lists according to a form pre- 
scribed by the department and to show therein 
the exact amount for which each immigrant 
works each day, indicating, in the case of those 
who have no pay against their names the rea- 
son why this is so—such as, absence on leave. 
in hospital, in jail, and so on. These books 
are inspected at regular intervals by the sub- 
immigration-agents. It will thus be seen that 


per- 


r in order to put the 


give such man em- 


Immigrants 


the immigrants are well protected against pos- 
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sible ill-treatment. That the system I have 
described results in a degree of prosperity 
amongst the laborers such as they could never 
hope to attain in their own country is strik- 
ingly evidenced by the fact that the forty 
thousand immigrants who have returned to 
India since 1870 have carried back with them 
over three million dollars, and that at the pres- 
ent day there are five thousand East Indian 
depositors in the Government Bank 
with four hundred and sixty thousand dollars 
to their credit. 


Savings 


And the negro looks on and smiles. 


him very well that 


It suits 
three-quarters of the work 
of the colony is done by immigrants, nor does 
it disturb him to know that the I Indian 
with his frugality and family virtues will as- 
suredly stamp his race out of existence sooner 
or jater. 


ast 


W. ALLEYNE IRELAND. 


University Extension Work at the 
University of Chicago. 


That one of the duties of institutions for 
higher education is to extend their privileges 


as far as possible unto the masses of the peo- 
vle is an idea which never found outward ex- 
pression until within recent years. A concep- 
tion that colleges and universities were 
founded and maintained for the few was al- 
most universal, finding lodgment no more 
readily in the minds of the common people than 
with those who contributed of their intel- 
lectual and material means to the support of 
h institutions. As the conception became 
more popular that all people are capable of 
education, some efforts were made to extend 
to them some of its privileges. However, 
realizing that it would never be possible that 
all should become residents at the great seats 
of learning, and thus be enabled to share the 
advantages therein presented, the idea has 
slowly been gaining foothold that colleges and 
universities should carry as far as may be their 
instruction out to the people. This idea has 
found its fullest and most satisfactory expres- 
sion in the movement for the extension of 
University teaching which originated in Eng- 
land twenty-five years ago, and has since then 
been gradually introduced into nearly all of 
the leading nations of the civilized world. 

No other educational movement outside of 
the publie school system has been so compre- 
hensive in nature. The aim of the University 
Extension movement is to carry the privileges 
of the University to every individual who 1s 
capable of knowledge. Like every movement 
which is general in nature, it must be mis- 
sionary in spirit. Thus with an earnest en- 
deavor to foster higher education in all of its 
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forms the universities of Cambridge and Ox- 
ford, the London Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching, the Victoria University, 
the Moscow Home Reading Union, the Amer- 
ican Society for the Extension of University 
‘Teaching, the University of Chicago, the uni- 
Berlin and Vienna, and many 
other institutions are annually expending thou- 
sands of dollars that educational 
lecture-studies systematically arranged may be 
delivered in every community where a limited 
number of people can be brought to feel an in- 
terest in the same. It is felt that “the work 
of diffusing scientific knowledge and creating 
a desire for a higher and better intellectual 
and aesthetic life is no less important than the 
advance of scientific knowledge itself by orig- 
inal investigation and discovery. Indeed one 
may say that the latter will not find the fullest 
support and the most satisfactory field of 
progress except in a community in which inter- 
est in a higher education is widely spread.” 
That the people are interested in these ef- 
forts which are being put forth can be 
abundantly demonstrated by an examination 


versities of 


courses of 


of the statistical tables presented herewith. 
The President of the University, in a recent 
statement to the Board of Trustees, said: 
“There seems to be absolutely no limit to the 
number of lecture courses which could be 
planted inside of the city and outside of the 
city if the cost could be adjusted to the abil- 
ities of the people to pay.” 

In the last annual report of this Division at- 
tention was called to the gratifying results 
which have attended similar efforts of other 
institutions. During the year 1896-7, 86 
courses, 60 of which consisted of 12 lectures 
each, were delivered under the auspices of the 
University of Cambridge Syndicate on Local 
Lectures. Twenty per cent. of those attend- 
ing the courses of twelve lectures each pre- 
pared regularly written exercises and 16 per 
cent. took the examinations. However, of 
those attending the courses of six lectures each, 
but 4 per cent. prepared written exercises. 
During the same year the University of Ox- 
ford Delegacy for the Extension of Teaching 
beyond the Limits of the University, reports 
the delivery of 146 courses which were at- 
tended by 18,263 people, 7 per cent. of whom 
wrote essays, and 4 per cent. took the examina- 


tions. Twenty-eight of these courses con- 
sisted of twelve or more lectures each. For the 


same year Victoria University reports the de- 
livery of 61 courses of 10 or more lectures 
each, and 23 courses of fewer than 10 lectures. 
Eighteen per cent. of those who attended the 
long courses took the written examinations, 
while less than 1 per cent. of those who at- 
tended the short courses took the examina- 
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tions. For the same year the University of 
Vienna reports the delivery of 60 courses, all 
within the city of Vienna. The especially 
noticeable feature of the work under the au- 
spices of this institution the number of 
science courses delivered. Of the 60 courses, 
28 were on Natural History and medical sub- 
jects, while but 12 were delivered on History 
subjects, and what is further noticeable is that 
the Natural History courses had the largest at- 
tendance. 

The method of the work done by the above 
mentioned institutions is very much the same 
as that originally outlined by the Cambridge 
Syndicate, and known in this country as the 
Lecture-study method. 

The Moscow Home Reading Union has in- 
augurated a movement which corresponds 
more closely to existing systems of Corre- 


is 


spondence instruction. The Committee hav- 
ing this work in charge has already issued 


printed syllabi on Mathematics, Physics, and 
Chemistry containing lists of needful books 
and books recommended to readers as giving 
helpful information; an outline of prescribed 
reading, followed by a series of questions. 
Answers to these questions, also study papers 
and essays, may be sent to the 
then gives explanations to readers con- 
cerning the difficulties met with in the course. 
Other syllabi are planned for in 
Biology, Philosophy, Sociology, Law, History, 
and Literature. (See THE Citizen, December, 
1897.) 

Full statisti 


work of the di 


Committee, 


which 


courses 


eal information concerning the 
fferent departments of the Ex- 
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tension Division of the University is presented 
in the following tables. All indications are 
that the work of the Division is assuming a 
more and more important relation to the work 
of the entire institution. Special attention is 
directed to the exceptional growth of the Cor- 
respondence-study Department. It will be ob- 
served that the total enrollment rose from 574 
in 1896-7 to 840 in 1897-8, an 16 
per cent. 


1e 


Increase ol 


(i) THE LECTURE-STUDY DEPARTMENT. 

The work of this Department demands a 
degree of local cojperation than that of any 
other forms of Extension work. In presenting 
of lecture-studies, the University is willing to co 
éperate with existing literary organizations, or any 
organization the plans and purposes of which are in 
harmony with the plans and purposes of the Exten- 
sion Division. In many communities in which 
such organizations have been found committees have 
been organized which have for their sole purpose pro- 
viding University Extension teaching for their respec- 
tive communities. These committees usually succeed 
in securing the cobperation of such local literary so- 
cieties as have formerly been organized. Coiperating 
with organizations which fall under one of the above 
classifications, there have been delivered during the 
year closing June 30, 1898, 141 courses of six lecture- 
studies each in 92 different centres, and having an ag- 
gregate average attendance of 30,315. (For details 
see below.) 

To 


sent out 


higher 
of the 


courses 


no 





the 
containing 


communities 
libraries 


these different University has 
3062 books, 


traveling 






lich have been kept in constant use during the prog- 

ress of the courses. It is felt that up to the present 
: g Ae tee sm : 

time the most satisfactory results which have fol- 


lowed from this method of teaching are found in the 
large amount of reading of good literature which is 
thus being done under wise leadership. The constant 
use of 3562 books does not by any means represent the 
total } 


umount of reading which has been done in con- 
nection with 


Many of the courses de- 


these courses. 
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livered are upon such subjects that a large number of 
the people who attend have books of their own which 
are now perhaps for the first time taken from their 
shelves and put into active use. Local librarians 
have recognized the influence which the delivery of 
these courses has upon the reading done while they 
are in progress, and accordingly make special provi- 
sion to meet the demands of their patrons. The sec- 
retary of the university extension centre at Bay City, 
Mich., writes that the public library of that city pur- 
chased and placed upon its reference shelves during 
the past year 200 volumes of the books specially 
recommended by the two men who delivered 
of lecture-studies there this season. 


courses 


TRAVELING LIBRARIES. 





1894-5 1895-6 1896-7 1897-8 
ere 69 92 100 100 
PO Se hale is re Bin Rae 1,935 2, 04 3,467 3,663 
BOOKS Ik WSO... . 650s. nan 2,010 1,782 3,227 3,562 
New libraries... ....6<.. 27 20 30 20 
New books procured..... 828 523 1,398 5386 
ere 228 98 203 390 


In the last annual report oi this Division attention 
was called to the four courses of lecture-studies which 
were delivered under the joint auspices of the Uni- 











versity, the Trustees of the Ryder Lecture Fund, and 
the Board of Education of the City of Chicago. Dur- 
ing the present year two courses of six lecture-studies 
each were delivered under the same auspices. These 
lectures were free to the people in the communities in 
which they were ace although admission was 
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ho applied for them. 
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illustrated by the use of stereopticon. In the illus- 
tration of these lectures the University had the co- 
jperation of the McIntosh Battery and Optical Com- 
pany, and the Chicago Calcium Light Company. 

The principals of the schools and the lecturers 
agree almost without exception that the results fol- 
lowing the delivery of these courses have been most 
satisfactory. While our experience so far is limited, 
yet we believe that we are justified in asserting that 
this is the inauguration of a most important educa- 
tional movement for the city of Chicago. While care 
must be exercised in the selection of the courses to be 
delivered, yet our experience during the year justifies 
the conclusion that the results following the delivery 


of courses of systematic University Extension lecture- 





studies are more satisfactory than those following 
the delivery of the more miscellaneous courses, and 


while in some communities it may be best to use the 
stereopticon as a means of illustration, yet we be- 
lieve that if the right kind of courses and lectures are 
selected, such illustration is unnecessary, and even in 
some instances may detract from the educational 
value of the work. We confidently believe that men 
of means can find no more commendable field for the 
expenditure of their fortunes than in the endowment 
of a system of free public lectures for the 
Chicago, with the distinct stipulation that these lec- 
tures shall be educational in nature. 


1e 
1 


city of 


(ii) THE CLASS-STUDY DEPARTMENT. 


The work of the Class-study Department has been 
continued along the usual lines during the past year. 


156 classes have been conducted in 
19 departments of University instruction, with a total 
enrollment of 1567. Of these departments Phil 
and Pedagogy leads in number of students with 450, 
English Language and Literature following as a close 


During the year, 


sophy 

















of Education of Chicago, has delivered in thirteen dif- 
ferent public school buildings of the city 17 courses of 
lectures. Of this total number 10 were courses of 
systematic University Extension lecture-studies; in 
fact, the same courses somewhat popularized which 
are delivered before our reguiar University Extension 
Centres. The other courses were more or less mis- 
cellaneous in nature, although t subje ts were ar- 
ranged as far as pe sible in educational sequel e. OF 
the total number (85) of lectures delivered 53 were 
TABLE NO. 1.—SHOWING THE DEVELOPMENT OF NON-R 
ci 1s a aly °.5 
ae | ee xe | 21 < a 
a -_ o> - 2“ eo ‘2 2 
UARTER E 5 a E be ee | a . 
e|B| ie) 2i8| cid ois 
Number classes......... 4 7 1 15 29 
I > 7 15 
Average No. pe I a 
Number r 4 7 7 I r 
*N purse the 
The apparent falling off in number of classes and 
enrollment from the report of last year is easily ac- 
counted for in this way: During the year 1896-7 stu- 


dents were enrolled for periods corresponding to the 
university terms and quarters; that is, the 
the autumn quarter continued for a period of twelve 
weeks, those of the winter quarter for twelve weeks, 
while the majority of those for the spring quarter 
lasted but six weeks, thus making a total of thirty 
weeks’ instruction, but providing during that time 
for the organization of three distinet classes or for 
the enrollment of any one student who continued his 


classes of 


second with 410. Of special interest is the arrange- 
ment which has been made during the year for classes 
in the different branches of science. In Astronomy, 
Physics, Chemistry, Geology, and Botany 14 classes 
have been conducted with a total enrollment of 111. 
Arrangements were made whereby the laboratories of 
the University were open to the use of these students, 
and the instructors report that most satisfactory work 
was done. 
ESIDENT CLASS-WORK DURING THE PAST SIX YEARS 
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work throughout the year three different times. Dur- 
ing the year just closed class-study instruction has 
extended over but two periods, each of fifteen weeks 
in length, making the total number of weeks of in- 
struction the same as in former years, but reducing 
the number of classes. 

Saturday, October 2, 1897, was set apart by the 


University as Class-study Day. At a special meeting 
held in Kent Theatre at 3 o'clock addresses were de- 
livered by President Harper, Professor Edmund J. 
James, director of the Extension Division, and Head 
Professor John M. Coulter. The secretaries of the 
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different Departments of the Extension Division like- 
wise announced to those present the courses which 
would be delivered in different parts of the city dur- 
ing the year. The remaining hours of the day were 
occupied by class-study instructors in holding infor- 
mal conferences with those students who desired to 
arrange for class work. 

During the six years in which ithe work of the class- 
study department has been in progress, the enroll- 
ment has gradually increased from 129 in 1892-3 to 
1560 in 1897-8. It will be observed from the second 
table given above that the total number of classes 
conducted is 567, and the total enrollment for the 
entire period is 5785. 

(iii) 


CORRESPONDENCE-STUDY DEPARTMENT. 


The following is from the annual report of the cor- 
respondence-study secretary, Mr. Hervey F. Mallory. 
In submitting a summary of the past year’s work 
it seems opportune to call special attention to two or 
three features which cannot fail to interest all who 
are following the history of Correspondence instruc- 


tion. 
The hesitancy in according support to this move- 
ment which has been shown in some quarters is 


rapidly disappearing. The spirit of disinterested help- 
fulness manifested by the instructors in this depart- 
ment, coupled with the beneficial results derived by 
students from correspondence instruction as observed 
in later class-room work, is effecting this change of 
attitude. Furthermore, it is the constant aim of this 
department, both by urging the substitution of for- 
mal courses for informal courses wherever the change 
can be satisfactorily accomplished, and by providing 
an official examination at the end of each course, to 
bring about uniformity and thoroughness both in the 
work of the instructor and that of the student. 

The personnel of the correspondence-study student 
body is gradually undergoing a change. The new 
students are coming more and more from the ranks of 
the secondary teachers in towns and cities. They are 
persons who appreciate and eagerly improve the op- 
portunities afforded by this method of instruction. 
Evidence of this lies in the fact that during the past 
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Political Science , ; ‘ 
History..........6 . I 10 1 
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Greek. 1 3 
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TABLE NO. II.—SHOWING THE DEPARTMENTS IN WHICH CLASSES HAVE BEEN FORMED, WITH THE NUMBER OF 
CLASSES AND THE ENROLLMENT IN EACH DURING THE PAST SIX YEARS. 
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year there has been an increase of 300 per cent. in 
the number of those who have successfully completed 
the correspondence courses, and received the Univer- 
sity Extension certificate. 

There is perhaps no more accurate gauge of the 
tendencies and lines of special activity in the educa- 
tional world than a University Correspondence-study 
Department. From its very nature it must meet 
actual demands, and must recognize at all times and 
provide for the prevailing interests. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note that the highest registra- 
tions have been made in the Departments of English, 
Semitics, Latin, and Pedagogy; the enrollment rank- 
ing in the order named. To meet the requests it has 
been found necessary to add seven new courses in 
the Department of English, three in the Department 
of Latin, and three in the Department of Philosophy 
and Pedagogy. The result is a much more compre- 
hensive announcement especially in the Departments 
of English and Pedagogy. 

The following is a conspectus of the Department 
for the year: 


















DeraRTMENT. Instructor Courses Enrollment 
Philosophy and Pedagogy........ 7 9 | 67 
Political Economy . I 3 15 
Political Science .. 4 6 | 7 
History.. 5 15 55 
GI icin assess dan seastvessmcesesees 4 5 17 
Semitic Languages and Litera- 

TUTES .....002.reereree 5 10 136 
Biblical and Patristic Greek.. 3 5 63 
Greek Language and Literature. 5 7 16 
Latin Language and Literature.. 4 17 80 
Romance rena and Liter-| | 

RIUTES. ...<000 4 16 
Germanic Languages a and Litera- 

i Raciccsnisussaccctabvomsecesssnicccsenl 5 7 37 
English amenege, Literature, | | 19 181 

and Rhetoric... st 8 
Biblical Literature in English.. “| 3 | 6 63 
Mathematics.......... Save 3 | 4 56 
Astronomy.. I I I 
Botany .. 2 3 21 
Systematic Theology. I | I | 5 
Church History.. 2 2 2 
Homniletics...........02s00ccscccscesccoes ove 1 1 2 

TRI dks cnadisnudinidhcavenun 67 135 840 
WALTER A. PAYNE. 
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Reviews. 


Ernest Renan.* 


“He was, if not the greatest thinker of our 
time, at least the most original, the most cap- 
tivating, the most seductive” . Such is the 
judgment which an eminent French critic 
pronounced upon Ernest Renan in his obituary 
notice. The life of such a man must have an 
interest of its own, whether its events have 
been otherwise important or not. We should 
not be surprised if we met stirring vicissitudes 
in the history of a man who shares with Victor 
Hugo the literary glory of the nineteenth cen- 
tury in France. But we shall seek for them in 
vain. Unlike Hugo or Lamartine, unlike his 
fellow-Bretons, Chateaubriand and Lamennais, 
Renan had a life marked by no bouleversement 
but one, and that, although the most serious 
of all to the serious man, took place in the 
domain of the spirit and once for all. From 
that day, the stream of his life flowed on its 
quiet way to the end, never once bent from its 
straight course, nor once disturbed in 
its crystal limpidity. And yet the bi- 
ographer has here anything but a dull 
task, for what author has ever so charm- 
ingly “related” himself as Ernest Renan in his 
prefaces, his academic addresses, and above 
all, his exquisite ‘Souvenirs d’enfance et de 
pommenen ? In truth, his English biographer 
had only to serve us with a sympathetic trans- 
lation and a judicious selection of these ma- 
terials, supplemented by something of a run- 
ning connective of narration and a summing 
up at the end—and with nothing more a very 
readable book could have been constructed. 
But there is much more than this in the re- 


cently published biography by Mme. James 
Darmesteter. This gifted woman, better 


known to many by her English name of Mary 
Robinson and as the author of poetry of no 
mean order both in French and English, has 
had the advantage of an intimate acquaint- 
ance with Renan and his family. Her hus- 
band, the younger of the two Darmesteter 
brothers, both cut down when they had begun 
to win the highest distinction in linguistic 
and archeological science, was one of the most 
eminent Orientalists of the younger genera- 
tion, and was thus naturally brought into close 
relationship with Renan. Mme. Darmesteter 
has consequently an intelligent sympathy with 
Renan’s work to aid her fine tact in presenting 
a lifelike picture of her subject. 


“The Life of Ernest Renan’. By Madame James 
Darmesteter (A. Mary F. Robinson). Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. 1898. 
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At once on opening the book, we feel our- 

selves in the hands of a writer who knows the 
art of expression and who has an artistic eye. 
Our author has a style of her own which is 
captivating in its fine melody, if occasionally 
disturbing by something of the dithyrambic. 
But did it not need a poet to do justice to the 
shade of the savant who mingled so much 
poetry in his work a in his life? 

In our desire to know the origin of Renan, 
we welcome Mme. Darmesteter’s artistic 
—_— of the generic, the typical Celtic coast 

landscape which she says may be found in 
Scotland, Wales, Ireland, Cornwall, as well as 
about Tréguier, the birthplace of Renan. 
There are ‘the “small grey cities, at once so 
damp and so scantily foliaged, under the in- 
cessant droppings of the uncertain heaven. 
. . . « There is a vibrating ‘other wordli- 
ness’ in the air; the gift of prayer is constant; 
religious eloquence the brightest privilege, and 
religious fervour a commonplace. And 
over all the grey, veiled, melancholy distinc- 
tion, which first ‘strikes us as the note of such 


a place, there is the special poetic, Celtic 
quality, the almost immaterial beauty which 
has so lingering a charm”. The material 


features of the country are not gentle, “these 
weather-beaten moors of wet heath and harsh 
gorse, of wild broom and juniper. Look at 
them, overhung by the wreathing hill-mists, 
traversed and seamed across by the deep- 
sunken river valleys which hide such unsus- 
pected wealth of hanging woods. There is 
scarce a tree on the upper level—a stunted pine 
perhaps here and there, or half a dozen lady- 
birches, mixed with thorn, clustered round 
some menhir by the yellow upland tarn. The 
keen sea has torn and twisted the scanty trees 
and blown their branches all one way. The 
purple heather barely hides the rock which 
pierces the sterile soil, as a bony arm frays a 


worn-out garment. The ocean, the melan- 
choly ocean of a Celtic shore, bounds the 
horizon with its illimitable grey”. It is the 


landscape which Pierre Loti has rendered so 
infinitely pathetic for us by his pity for the 
men that live their poor lives by the cruel sea, 
with the shadow of great annihilation creep- 
ing upon them. 

Here, then, in melancholy Brittany Renan 
was born on the 28th of February, 1823, the 
son of a fisherman who should have been in- 
dependent had he not been a Celtic dreamer, 
and of a bright-witted mother with Gascon 
blood in her veins. These two strains Renan 
always maintained to have been incompletely 
blended in him, so that he resembled that 
hypothetical animal of the scholastics, the 
hircocerf, with its dual nature. Accepting this 
account of the matter, it is the Breton which 








most appears in his work until after his fiftieth 
year, when he begins to yield more to his Gas- 
con proclivities, which certainly do not dimin- 
ish the attractiveness of his writings, although 
they occasionally carry him a little tov far in 
the direction of irreverence and inconvenance. 
By birth, by race, by education, by cast of 
mind, Renan was destined to become a priest 
and ultimately something much greater in the 
hierarchy—perchance an archbishop or a car- 
dinal. “The characteristic of the Breton 
race.” he tells us in his ‘Souvenirs d’enfance’, 
“in all its ranks, is idealism, the pursuit of an 
aim moral or intellectual, often erroneous, 
always disinterested”. It is this characteristic 
which makes Renan all that he is. He was by 
every tendency about him forbidden to seek 
material ends, and he remained all his life ab- 
solutely unfitted for practical life. He could 
never have made a bourgeois, he was unable to 
enter the army, and had not fortune enough 
to spend his life as an aristocrat; hence his way 
led into the church. He went on as far as he 
could, that is to say till in October, 1845, his 
doubts regarding the truth of Catholic dogma 
became so overpowering that he left the Sem- 
inary of Saint-Sulpice in Paris, where his suc- 
cess as a student and as a tutor in Oriental 
languages had been extremely promising. 
This was his great renunciation and it cost him 
intense distress, most of all on account of the 
pain he was to cause his beloved mother, for 
whom he preserved to the end the greatest 
reverence and affection. 

This momentous decision—for it meant the 
upheaval and disjointing of his whole life— 
had been encouraged by his sister Henriette, 
his senior by twelve years, who was from his 
childhood and till her own death, his guardian 
angel. “Life, had shaken the very 
foundations of the faith of Henriette. ‘ 
The Paradise of her old dreams appeared to 
her as a poor piece of men’s work, a projec- 
tion of human fancy; and the adorable Mary, 
tue hierarchies of saints, nay even the Good 
Shepherd, in whom she had believed, seemed 
so many sacred and pitiful ghosts. But out 
of the ashes of this old faith, reverently lifted 
on to the high places of the soul, there leapt 
a brighter flame, a new religion, imprecise, 
without test or dogma, and almost wholly 
moral: a belief in the vast order of the universe, 
speeding through cycles of time towards some 
Divine intent, and furthered in its grand and 
gracious plan by every private act of mercy 
or renouncement, by all the tendency of ef- 
fort which makes for righteousness.” 

These eloquent words in which Mme. 
Darmesteter gives us the essence of the change 
of mind undergone by the heroic and lonely 
young woman, struggling then and for years 
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afterward in distant Poland to pay the debi 
which her father left to burden his poor 
family, might be taken with little change to 
epitomize the philosophy which her brother 
slowly worked out for himself. 

Young Renan conceived the ambitious aim 
of doing for his century what no one had yet 
done: to write a critical ‘History of the 
Origin of Christianity’. At last in 1863 he 
began and for twenty years he continued his 
task, completing it in 1883. 

The first of the seven volumes, the ‘Life 
of Jesus’, which appeared in 1863, aroused 
immense interest throughout all Europe. 
The mere enumeration of the storm of books 
and review articles which it called forth, fills 
pages. (See Thieme’s Bibliography of nine- 
teenth century literature in France). It con- 
structs a life of Christ devoid of all super- 
natural elements, but reverent and full of 
sympathy with the teaching of the founder 
of an incomparable religion—a work of very 
different nature from that of Strauss, some 
twenty-four years earlier, and owing much less 
to the Tiibingen school of criticism than is 
usually believed. 

The second and third volumes of the series 
are the most masterly, those on the Apostles 
and on St. Paul, and they show Renan’s re- 
markable powers of historical revival at their 
best. His research is more thorough and his 
fairness more evident. 

The final completion of the history of 
Christianity involved the tracing of its un- 
derground roots, and that task Renan began 
at the age of sixty, publishing three volumes 
before his death and leaving the remaining 
two all but ready for the press. This work he 
entitles the ‘History of the People of Israel’. 
It is as fascinating to the general reader as it 
is startling to his orthodoxy, if he has not 
already got into strange ways of regarding the 
Old Testament. No one need, of course, go to 
Renan for the last word on that subject. 

In the forty or fifty volumes which compose 
the literary remains of Ernest Renan there is 
scarcely a great question which he has not 
touched, and upon which he has not thrown 
the light of his clear and simple mind. Some 
of his writings are full of the wisdom of a 
prophet, all are redolent of his unswerving 
lovelty to truth. He offers us the all too rare 
spectacle of a man who finds his whole happi- 
ness in simple and disinterested devotion to his 
work, without a thought of popularity or of 
amassing wealth. His aims were always 
single, and when he was appointed to his pro- 
fessorship in the College of France he felt 
that there was no other honor to long for ex- 
cept that of being spared to complete the 
He died not 
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only professor but Administrator or Head of 
the College of France, member of the Insti- 
tute and of the French Academy,and yet a com- 
paratively poor man, though he could have 
made thousands by his pen. 

lew men have so deeply influenced their 
age, and if his work and example have not in 
every smallest part that distinct making for 
the precise good which many of us would de- 
sire to promote, yet his spirit has always been 
the purest. His gospel, which builds all upon 
science, is not one of despair, though to many 
with a less happy temperament than his it may 
prove little better. His philosophy is summed 
up, as regards the existence of God, in an 
agnostic reserve. What he sees now, with the 
eye of a positivist, will, however, allow of the 
hypothesis of “a profound nisus, working 
blindly in the abysses of being, urging all to 
existence, at each point in This 
nisus, as yet neither conscious nor all-powerful, 
makes the most of the material at its disposal, 
but necessarily shows limits and gaps in its 
products, by reason of the insufliciency of the 
materials at particular points. Yet this nisus 
when it has come to act upon the sum total 
of the universe may become one day con- 
scious, omniscient, omnipotent. As for us, we 
can distinguish in the universe no sign of re- 
flecting volition; there has been none for 
thousands of centuries. But what are they in 
infinite time? What we call infinite time may 
moment between two miracles. “We 
know not”, that is all we can say positively re- 
garding what is beyond the finite. Let us 
deny nothing, let us affirm nothing, let us 
hope. 

On the other great question of immortality 
he says, “To sum up: the existence of a 
superior consciousness in the universe is much 
more probable than individual immortality. 
On this latter point we have no other founda- 
tion for our hopes than the great presumption 
of the goodness of the Supreme Being. Every- 
thing will one day be possible for him. Let 
us hope that then he will be just, and that he 
will restore feeling and life to those who will 
have contributed to the triumph of good. It 
will be a miracle. But the miracle,—that is, 
the intervention of a superior being—which 
does not now occur, may some day, when God 
is conscious, be the normal régime of the uni- 
verse.”’* 

The philosophy of Renan is probably the 
least valuable of what he has left us. It is an 
eclectic combination of Kant, Hegel, and 
Comte and is not a well-codrdinated system. 
Mme. Darmesteter has not attempted, and 
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*‘Feuilles détachées’, p. 441. 
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wisely so, to give it a formal place in his bi- 
ography. Indeed she would have done better 
still if she had spared us some of the 
fragments of it which are scattered here and 
there in places where we are at a loss to know 
who is speaking and what it is precisely about. 
We are better satisfied with her account of 
Renan’s work and the little events of his life, 
and above all with her sympathetic revelation 
of the exquisite gentleness and goodness and 
child-like simplicity that were in the man. 
His contentment were unfailing and he found 
reasons for thankfulness in everything. He 
was polite and considerate almost to excess, 
sacrificing all sorts of things in the mere 
civilities of ordinary intercourse, and unable, 
as he tells us somewhere, to give a harsh com- 
mand even to a dog. His irony grew more 
prominent with his age, but it is always the 
kindliest, and it accompanies that unfailing 
sweetness of temper which robs it of its sting. 
Except in the single respect already men- 
tioned, he grew every way more charming as 
advanced. All this is well brought 
out in Mme. Darmesteter’s remarkable book, 
which is itself a piece of literature. 

To complete fittingly this fragmentary 
sketch of a savant who was so much more than 
a mere savant, let me quote a paragraph from 
one of the last books he published. I shall 
take the liberty to translate it somewhat dif- 
ferently to Mme. Darmesteter, who seems to 
have missed the intention in one or two places: 
“In the midst of so many contradictions, leav- 
ing us but the choice of error, who can pre- 
tend to be without sin? He who fears he may 
be wrong, and calls no one blind; he who 
knows not precisely what jis the goal of hu- 
manity and yet who loves humanity and its 
“he who geeks the truth in doubt and 
who says to his adversary, ‘Perchance thou 
better than I’; he in fine, who leaves 
with others the full liberty he takes for him- 
self—He indeed may sleep in peace and await 
unmoved the judgment of the world, if there 
be one.” 

Renan died in his seventieth year on the 
12th of October, 1892, courageous through 
much suffering and still faithful to his post, 
and happy in having done his work. 

“So he passed away, and his death struck 
France with a sort of stupor. He was the 
greatest man of genius our generation had 
known: in style, sentiment, poetry of feeling, 
no less a Master than Victor Hugo; in history 
and philosophy the compeer of Taine; in 
philology the heir of Burnouf. There was 
scarce one branch of thought in France but it 
was impoverished by his disappearance.” 

Joun Homer CAMERON. 
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Paul Kruger.* 


Mr. Statham has attempted more than a bi- 
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ography. The biographical matter is brief 
but the study of the times is elaborate. Mr. 
Statham has written with a purpose—the 
justification of Stephanus Johannes Paulus 
Kruger and all his ways. As a judicial study 
of the man and his times his book is naught; 
as an indication of the Boer point of view it is 
good. 

The author denounces, without giving sat- 
isfactory evidence, the misrepresentations of 
the missionaries, the arrogance and unreason- 
ableness of Imperial officials, and the sordid 
motives of Mr. Rhodes. He pictures President 
Kruger as an apostle of light and Mr. Rhodes 
as a prince of darkness. The faults of the 
Boer (and few are admitted) are slightly passed 
over or interpreted as favorably as possible. 
Had he shown a little of this charity to the 
British and particularly to Mr. Rhodes, he 
would have been more convincing. The au- 
thor apparently desires to convince the British 
public of the baseness of the Chartered Com- 
pany and the patriotism and uprightness of 
President Kruger. One wishes that he had not 
confined himself to special pleading but had 
written for the Boers and not the British pub- 
lic. Then we could see how events appeared 
to Boer eyes, and what their prejudices, their 
hopes, their defeets, and their virtues are. 

To every South African question there are 
apparently at least four sides. The Boer, as 
the first settler, the victorious, and the elect of 
God, has his opinions. The Imperial Govern- 
ment, vacillating between a desire for peace 
and commercial prosperity and a desire to 
paint the map of the world red, seems to have 
different opinions at different times—at least 
in South Africa. The British colonist, the 
proud son of a mighty empire, bent on ruling 
and getting wealth, has generally been the in- 
stigator of Imperial aggression. Lastly there 
is the side of the native, the side of the mis- 
sionary and the philanthropist. Here at least 
there seems to be disinterestedness, though 
probably not reasonableness and open-minded- 
ness. 

Recent history in South Africa moves 
around President Kruger and Mr. Rhodes; and 
I suppose we can hardly expect fairness, or 
even honesty and truthfulness from their 
friends, while the duel is in progress. So far 
Mr. Rhodes seems to be the only man who has 
won from Mr. Kruger; and the only man whom 
the President fears. That Mr. Rhodes is more 
than a “pot-hunting” speculator most men will 


**Paul Kruger and His Times’. 
London: 
Co. 


By F. R. Statham. 
T. Fisher Unwin: Boston: L. C. Page and 
Pp. 312. Portrait and map. 
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grant; that his plans make for dividends and 
his methods verge perilously near the un- 
scrupulous few will deny; but after all, one 
gathers the impression that he is one of those 
powerful men whom great events thrust to the 
front and who change the course of history, 
too frequently by methods which can be 
justified, if justified at all, only by the results 
attained. 

President Kruger is no doubt a patriot first. 
Whatever criticisms may be made of him, none 
can, with fairness, be made of his motives or 
of his character. He is a man of intense re- 
ligious feeling, and of unwavering loyalty. 
The very intensity of his nature makes him 
somewhat narrow and illiberal. There is rea- 
son to believe that every concession granted, 
every advance made in a more liberal policy 
may be traced to a shrewd sense of what is most 
profitable. 

It is as a diplomat that “Oom Paul” excels. 
Without doubt he has outwitted the British— 
notably Lord Derby; he has used the Germans; 
he has played off Natal against the Cape; he 
has almost succeeded in crippling the Char- 
tered Company; and perhaps—most difficult 
task of all—he has welded a number of head- 
strong, independent, and widely scattered 
Boer farmers, suspicious of their neighbors 
and of one another, into a cohesive and powerful 
republic. Apparently he never remained quiet 
after the conclusion of any treaty or negotia- 
tion which did not give all he asked. From the 
time of the preliminary negotiations after the 
British defeat at Majuba Hill until the sign- 
ing of the London Convention by Lord Derby, 
he kept moving for revision and concession 
until he reduced Great Britain’s “Over- 
lordship” to a “something-I-know-not-what.” 
Mr. Chamberlain appears, under Mr. Rhodes’s 
suggestion, to be repeating Transvaal tactics. 

Jacob Kruger, the ancestor of Tresident 
Kruger, came to South Africa from Berlin in 
1713. The Krugers have been prominent in 
South African affairs for more than a century. 
Paul Kruger was in his eleventh year when the 
30ers, disgusted with British interference on 
behalf of the natives, trekked northwards into 
the desert in 1836. 

When seventeen years of age, he was elected 
Assistant Field Cornet, becoming three years 
later Field Cornet or local magistrate and 
chief military officer of his district. From 
that date he has been in the service of the 
state. In 1883 he was first elected president 
and in 1898 was elected for the fourth time 
by an overwhelming majority. It is significant 
of one side of the President’s life, that a re- 
ligious controversy nearly caused his defeat in 
1893. 
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Perhaps there is no more interesting figure 
in public life to-day that President Kruger. 
In natural ability and in skill in making the 
most of his resources he is worthy of a place 
beside Prince Bismarck. 


WALTER C. Murray. 


Modern English Literature.* 


Mr. Gosse speaks of “a class of readers who 
desire intellectual stimulus rather than in- 
formation”, and for this class his own manuals 
of literature are especially adapted. He 
usually presupposes in the reader a pretty 
familiar acquaintance with the works he is 
about to treat, and then tells what he thinks 
about them. When all that he has to say about 
Chatterton is that he “forged the Rowley 
poems”, and that he had “extraordinary 
genius of a novel sort”, readers who know 
Chatterton will admit the fact and probably 
concur in the judgment; but those who have 
never read the poems will not be much en- 
lightened. When he refers to Macaulay’s 
“two great Proconsular essays”, those familiar 
with Macaulay will recognize with slight effort 
the Gossian way of saying his on 
Hastings and Clive”. 

Taken in this light, that it is not intended 
so much to give information about books and 
authors as to set forth Mr. Gosse’s opinions 
about them, we consider this work the best of 
its kind that he has produced. The critical 
judgments are sober, discriminating, and 
sound, praising with discretion and dispraising 
with moderation, and often showing a keen and 
penetrating insight. Especially to be com- 
mended is the way in which he holds fast the 
idea of the continuity of our literature from 
the fourteenth century down: a stream now 
breaking in shallows, or stagnating in marshes, 
then broadening and deepening to a majestic 
river, vet still one and the same. 

The venial and vivacious defects in his 
earlier works: a certain preciosity in the use of 
words; a faint implication of omniscience; an 
innocent affectation that amused rather than 
offended; a naive self-content that almost en- 
deared—-are here well-nigh absent. Nor has 
he fallen into those extraordinary blunders, 
due an over-pressure of fancies and a 
tricksy memory, which once gave malignant 
joy to his critics. It is true that we find nim 
telling us that Dunbar preached in Picardy 
“as a secular priest”, when the poet expressly 
tells us that he did it as a Franciscan friar; 
that Sidney took no considerable part in pure 

*‘A Short History of Modern English Literature’. 
By Edmund Gosse. New York: Appleton and Com- 
pany. 1898. 
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lyric, beyond the “grotesque experiments in 
the ‘Arcadia’”; that ‘Paradise Lost’ “is the 
only epic taken from Biblical sources’; that it 
is “difficult to conjecture” what suggested the 
story of ‘Robinson Crusoe’ to Defoe; that 
‘Waverley’ is “a tale of the Middle Ages”—but 
these are venial slips. Less pardonable are his 
occasional lapses into newspaper English, such 
as “phenomenal” for “remarkable”; “the ma- 
jority of what was written” instead of “most” 
or “greater part”; “to a degree” for 
tremely”, etc.; offences excusable in a base- 
ball reporter, but grave in a Euphuist. 
W. Hanp Browne. 
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The Poems of Florence Earle Coates.* 


The Sentimentalist remarked one day to the 
Philologist—they were at the university then, 
and had much talk together concerning let- 
ters and life, before they realized how far apart 
their paths must lie as the years lengthened— 
the Sentimentalist said to the Philologist that 
there was plenty of verse written in these days, 
but nothing that one would be justified in call- 
ing poetry. And he went on to lament that we 
had passed the golden age of English poetry, 
the spacious times of great Elizabeth, when 
England was a nest of singing birds. But the 
Philologist rebuked him, telling him that the 
verse of this age surpassed both in quantity 
and in quality that of the sixteenth century. 
The Sentimentalist was silenced, as he com- 
monly was in discussion with the man of 
science and hard facts, but he was not satisfied. 
With a faith that is feebler and an eye that is 
dimmer with each disappointment, he is still 
waiting the advent of the true poet. Mean- 
while his humbler and more practical friend 
works on, gathers whatever of good in art or 
science the passing day has to offer, and is 
thankful. He is thankful for the skill, the 
grace and sweetness, the broad culture, shown 
in Mrs. Coates’s volume. 

The author has evidently read well and 
widely. She has lived with the world’s great 
poets and learned to think their thoughts; she 
has even learned much of their lofty and har- 
monious utterance. Sometimes she is misled 
into an attempt to amplify what has already 
been said for all time, and then of course the 
result is failure; as in the poem ‘Cora’, where 
the single line of Shakspere’s greatest sonnet, 
“Bare ruined choirs, where late the sweet birds sang”, 


is drawn out as follows: 


“When through thy arching aisles, 
O Nature, I perceive 
What brooding stillness fills the lonesome choirs 
Where, heaven’d late, thy sweet musicians sung—”’. 
*‘Poems.’ By Florence Earle Coates. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. 
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These are good lines, but it is impossible to 
read them without remembering and contrast- 
ing with them Shakspere’s single perfectness. 
In a similar adaptation of Poe’s ‘Israfel’ Mrs. 


Coates has been more successful. I said 
adaptation, when I should have said interpreta- 
tion; for Mrs. Coates has done what Poe’s 
poetic principles forbade him to do, she has 
moralized her song. Indeed, with all her study 
of the old masters the author is thoroughly 
modern, and in nothing more so than in her 
fondness for the symbolical meaning of a 
poetic thought. A large number of the poems 
in the book are applications of pleasing 
fancies to the actual problems of life. Poetry, 
whatever it may have been, is now the in- 
terpretation of life. Everything is moralized. 

Yet there is occasional escape from this at- 


mosphere. Besides the many sonnets of ex- 
cellent workmanship, the numerous vers 


d occasion, the captured fancy and the moral- 
ized conceit, there are some half dozen songs 


in this volume that ring with the simple joy of | 


living, that sing of themselves. The musi- 
cian’s ear is not deceived, and at least one of 
them has already received admirable musical 
setting. Perhaps the best of them all is this: 


When beeches bud and lilaes blow, 
And Earth puts on her magic green; 

When dogwoods bear their vernal snow 
And skies grow deep the stars between,— 
hen, O ye birds! awake and sing 

The gladness at the heart of Spring! 


When flowers blossom for the poor, 
And Nature heals the hurt of years, 
When wondering Love resists the cure, 
Yet hopes again, and smiles through tears,— 
Then, O ye birds! awake and sing 
The gladness at the heart of Spring! 


The best of the sonnets—one that is better 
at each successive reading, and grows into the 
heart like a treasured memory—is that entitled 
‘Autumn’. 


AUTUMN. 


“We ne’er will part!” Ah me, what plaintive sounds 
Are human protests! Dear one, lift your eyes! 
Behold the solemn, widespread prophecies 

Of that whose shadow all our light confounds, 

Of that whose being all our knowledge bounds! 

Far from ‘the faded field the robin flies, 
Upon her stem the last rose droops and dies, 

And through the pines a doomful blast resounds. 


As dawn is portent of the day’s decline, 

As joy is prelude sweet to waiting sorrow, 
So ripened good is Nature’s harvest sign; 

Love, only, the immortal strain doth borrow, 
And, high exalted by a hope divine, 

Still whispers in the night of death,—To-morrow! 


Such a poem is enough to refute the Senti- 


mentalist, a sign of promise to cheer the soul of | 


every watcher on the heights. 
HeNRY MARVIN BELDEN. 
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The Building of the British Empire.* 


This is the first of the ‘Stories of the Nations’ 
that is told in two volumes, and in the profu- 
sion and excellence of its portraits and illus- 
trations it outdoes its predecessors. The ear- 
lier acts of the long siraggle between Spaniard 
and Anglo-Saxon, which occupy a large por- 
tion of the first volume are of special interest 
at present. Americans as well as Britons can 
feel a pardonable pride in the splendid hardi- 
hood of their common ancestors, the Eliza- 
bethan vikings who harried the ships and ports 
of Spain in the zenith of her power. 

Mr. Story’s theme has not required him to 
write a connected history, but only to describe 
the factors which conduced to the making of 
the vastest empire known to historians. His 
apparent and proper aim has been to note all 
these factors and to assign to each its due pro- 
portion. To say that he has not entirely 
achieved his purpose is no reflection on the 
interest of his work. The landmarks in the 
national advance in strength and dominion are 
sketched in bold, but not too bold, relief—the 
foundation of the East India Company, the 
Revolution of 1688, the legislative union with 
Scotland, the acquisition of Australia, the 
crucial victories of Marlborough, Wolfe, Clive, 
Wellington and Nelson. Due prominence is 
also given to industrial and moral victories; to 
the planting of the various colonies and the 
later policy of allowing them a free hand (a 
policy taught by bitter experience); to the ever 
growing religious tolerance of Britain: to the 
intolerance of continental nations, which, at 
different periods, drove their skilled artisans to 
practise their trades in England; to the modern 
spread of education: to the consummation of 
liberty, both personal and industrial. Another 
merit in Mr. Story’s treatment of his subject 
is that he insists on attributing the greatness 
of England more to her people than to her 
statesmen and commanders. It certainly was 
her private soldiers and seamen who gained 
most of her victories in the period covered by 
Mr. Story’s narrative. So in earlier centuries 
it was her archers who won Crecy and Agin- 
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court. It was their 
‘* Barbed points that scratched the name 
Of England on the walls of fame.”’ 
At the same time Mr. Story duly ac- 


knowledges the contributions to the develop- 
ment of the empire made by certain wortiies, 
notably Queens Elizabeth and Victoria, Drake, 
Blake, and Nelson, Cooke and other explorers, 


*The Building of the British Empire: The Story 
of England’s Growth from Elizabeth to Victoria.’ 
By Alfred Thomas Story. In two parts (1558-1688. 
and 1689-18¥5). New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 
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Clive and Warren Hastings, Cobden and Peel, 
Sir George Grey and Sir Henry Parkes—the 
tribute in some instances being tempered by 
just moral criticism. 

Lut the writer of these volumes has under- 
rated the potency of the wise counsels of 
Elizabethan and other statesmen, and the de- 
cisive energy of such men as Cromwell, Pitt, 
and Palmerston. Mr. Story has also ignored 
the bracing effect of the splendid patriotic lit- 
erature of Britain. Shakspere’s fervid tribute 
to the “sceptred isle” has nerved many hearts 
to acts of heroism, and there are passages which 
thrill the national pride almost as much in the 
works of other poets from Spenser to Kipling. 
And surely the many political sages of Britain, 
from Bacon with his wise letter to King James 
“on the true greatness of Great Britain” down 
to Adam Smith and Bentham and Mill and 
Spencer, have had some influence, worth a brief 
mention, in moulding the legislation and secur- 
ing the welfare of the empire. No credit is 
given to the emigration of the United Empire 
Loyalists to Canada; and not a line to the mod- 
ern propaganda of the Imperial Federation 
League and its legitimate successors. And yet 
many thinkers are convinced that the security 
of the empire will depend upon its consolida- 
tion. 

In his two chapters on th 
France and Eng 
America Mr. 
referred Parkman, 
have read. 
have 


e struggle between 
‘land for supremacy in North 
Story has not quoted or 
whose histories he does 

Had he done so, he 
+ 


made such a slip (if it be 


once 


not seem to 
could hardly 


the author’s)-as occurs on page 236 of his first 
volume. “Champlain established (at Port 
Royal, Acadie,) an order which was designated 
as the ‘Lord de bon temps.’” L’ordre is, of 


reading. And there are other 
blunders in French words, such as 


course, the true 
typographic 


Fountainebleau, peoples (for peuples), ete 
Whether by accident or design D’Estournelle 
(who succeeded that luckless admiral the Due 


d’Anville) and ~*~ leix of Indian fame are un- 
conventionally spelt Distournel and Duplaix. 
On p. 337 of the second volume Western Aus- 
tralia is stated to be “upwards of nine hundred 
(evi dently a misprint for nineteen) times the 
size of England.” Yet, notwithstanding these 
superficial errors and the omissions before al- 
luded to, the usually sound conclusions of the 
author and his intelligent grouping of events, 
added to the interest of the subject and the 
profuse illustrations, make these volumes a 
valuable addition to the ‘Stories of the N vations.’ 

There are those who fear that the zenith of 
Britain’s greatness has been reached and that 
decline must soon follow. But may not the 
British outlast other empires as the banyan 
outlasts other trees? For Britain, like the ban- 
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yan, roots its branches in the earth, and these 
branches may, like the banyan’s, form new 
supporting stems which may relieve the parent 
stem of a portion of the superincumbent 
weight. ‘The hope of Britain lies partly in 
federation, that is to say in inducing her de- 
pendent children to become her partners, and 
partly in gaining the support of her indepen- 
dent child in the civilizing mission which 
has apparently been entrusted by Providence 
to our dominating race. And of late there are 
unmistakable signs that mutual self-defence 
require a burying of miserable jealousies and a 
rapprochement or alliance between the mother 
country and her once estranged daughter. 
“Such a confederation of the British posses- 
sions”, to repeat some sentences of mine printed 
years ago, “could dare any European combina- 
tion. With the alliance of its sister Anglo- 
Saxon power, it could smile at the jealousy of 
other great nations and their tardy longings for 
colonial empire. ‘Why’, we might then com- 
placently ask, with the self-righteousness of 
our race, ‘do the heathen so furiously rage to- 
gether, and why do the people imagine a vain 
thing? Why do the kings of the earth stand 
up and the rulers take counsel together to 
break our bonds asunder? Know they not that 
we are given the heathen for our inheritance 
and the utmost parts of the earth for our pos- 
se ssion: ? 


F. BLAKE CROFTON. 


Good and Evil.* 


Heterogeneous — seemingly — the subjects 
treated in this book have a subtle connection 


and admit to us an understanding of Pro- 
fessor Royce’s psychology and _ metaphysic. 


The chapter entitled ‘The Problem of Job’ is 
a vigorous rejection of pious obscurantism. 
The philosophical idealism of the writer is 
here plainly intimated. The sufferings of Job 
are not cruel, for they are the sufferings of 
God, the absolute Being, of whom Job is a 
part. God’s life can arrive at no perfection 
without “woe, evil, tragedy’. “The eternal 
world contains Gethsemane.” This absolute 
oneness of God with the sufferer would seem 
to many both Brahmanistic and a kind of 
patripassianism. According to the writer, we 
are “fragments of the absolute life,” or, 
rather, “partial functions in the unity of the 
absolute and conscious process of the world”. 

Professor Royce’s study of John Bunyan re- 
veals a keen insight into pathological states of 
consciousness. The portrait of Bunyan, after 


*‘Studies of Good and Evil’. By Josiah Royee, 
Professor of the History of Philosophy in Harvard 
University. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 
1898, 





all psychological deductions, exalts his char- 
acter and reveals a just and generous sympathy 
on the part of our author. 

In another chapter, Professor Royce con- 
siders moral goodness as something else than 
ignorance of evil. As physical life in its 
phenomena involves the essential phenomena 
of the death of tissues, so moral life is a 
triumph over sinful inclinations. To be 
morally wise means to be acquainted with im- 
purity. No true freedom can exist without 
contest with evil, internal and external, and 
achievement of self-restraint. One must 
know the evil motive in order to choose the 
good motive, but to know evil is not to become 
evil. The author here coasts warily along the 
reefs of paradox, and seems at times to in- 
timate that to be a great saint we must have 
been a great sinner. Vigorously defending 
man’s power of choice and personal freedom, 
the writer’s theory of the absolute yet seems to 
engulf human freedom. A close parallelism 
exists between intellectual and moral functions 
according to Professor Royce. As we think 


in order to grow wiser and as thinking implies 
ignorance, so moral progress depends 
prior moral defects. 
a good life. 

The chapters entitled ‘Implications of Self 


upon 
But sin is no element of 


Consciousness’, and ‘Consciousness and Na- 
ture’ are very valuable, as giving us intima- 
tion of the author’s epistemology and 
psychology. The logic is subtle by which the 
bridge is thrown over to knowledge of Nature 
by means of the knowledge of the physical 
bodies of others. We can hardly accept the 
conclusion that because the finite cannot ex- 
haustively know its own nature there can be 
but one existent Person, the complete (abso- 
lute) Self. This is too severely Brahmanistic. 
It is, however, a valuable contribution to 
psychology, to bridge over the chasm between 
the self and the world by help of the social con- 
sciousness. 

Professor Royce is an acute logician and pos- 
sesses an admirable power of clear statement. 
The clear stream of his argument flows on 
with the grace which characterizes the style of 
Matthew Arnold, and like the latter he is not 
careful to condense what might have been 
more tersely expressed. No criticism of Pro- 
fessor Royce’s metaphysics can be here at- 
tempted. His conception of God, or the Ab- 
solute, seems to the present writer to be an 
inadequate one. It is not always easy to seize 
the clue, at all times, in the dedalous reason- 
ing. This may be attributed to lack of 
philosophical insight or impotence of mind on 
the part of the reader. But one may think, 
that in following the path of the author, so 
many paths diverge from it, rightward and 
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| . . 
| leftward, that one may be lured away and be 


hopelessly lost in the maze, or by striking 
some track arrive at a conclusion hostile to the 
main contention. To be forced to accept the 
author’s idealism, at the risk of being re- 
garded as an incompetent reasoner, would be 
equivalent to saying that his theory is abso- 
lutely convincing, and that they who cannot 
accept his theory of the absolute are vassals to 
antiquated or non-reflective modes of thought, 
which the author in one passage frankly in- 
timates. 

These essays will be read with great interest, 
as everything from Professor Royce’s pen chal- 
lenges attention and admiration, if not un- 
qualified assent. 

CHARLES MELLEN TYLER. 


The Everglades.* 

It seems strange that in this year of grace 
1898, a considerable portion of one of our At- 
lantie coast states should still practically remain 
terra incognita. Yet in the southern portion of 
llorida a district about one hundred and thirty 
miles long and seventy miles wide has remained 
unknown or been only slightly revealed by the 
visits of three travelers—by Major Williams in 
1883, by Mr. Ingraham in 1892, and by Lieu- 
tenant Willoughby in 1897. 

‘Across the Everglades’ is therefore a wel- 
come addition to geographical literature, and 
will certainly change all popular conceptions of 
the southern part of Florida. The very word 
“clades” has been suggestive of a thick forest, 
growing out of foul swampy land. Instead of 
that, Mr. Willoughby’s journey shows that the 
Everglades are covered with a waving crop of 
long thick grass, mainly saw grass, and that the 
land must most justly bedescribed as water. The 
bottom seems to be generally limestone rock, 
which is sometimes covered by a foot or more 
of mud. Over this is a layer of water, from a 
few inches to five or six feet in depth. This 
water is not swampy in its nature, but has a 
distinct movement east and west from a sort of 
rock ridge near the middle of the Glades. It 
is perfectly fresh and can be drunk with im- 
punity, and its mass is so great that it cannot 
be accounted for by the rains alone but it must 
in all probability come mainly from below 
through springs. 

The first sign of a good traveler is the selec- 
tion of his outfit: one from which the max- 
imum of comfort and scientific result may be 
obtained with the minimum of weight and 
bulk. Mr. Willoughby had all the qualifications 
of the genuine explorer and his chapter on out- 


** Across ‘the Everglades. A Canoe Journey of Ex- 
ploration” By Hugh L. Willoughby. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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is not the least interesting of the book. 
With only one companion, Mr. Edward Brewer, 
Mr. Willoughby set out in a canoe on his jour- 
ney of exploration through the Everglades. 
iSverywhere the saw grass with its saw-like 
edges, sharp enough to cut through a rubber 
boot, opposed a formidable barrier to their ad- 
vance; their paddles were useless among the 
masses of it, and only by poling from the stern 
could they divide the grass and impel the canoe 
forward. 

Mr. Willouglby made many notes about the 
fauna of Southern Florida. In most parts of 
the Everglades proper, mosquitoes were almost 
absent, as there was no harbor for them from 
the wind but the long grass, and the water was 
not stagnant for their larvae. Snakes on the 
contrary abounded, especially the moccasin, 
and these were a genuine danger, from which 
he travelers had narrow escapes. Near the 
sverglades he shot several specimens of the 


t 
I: I 
Florida crocodile, the largest thirteen feet in 
length. Readers will find his account of this 
little known reptile very interesting. 

Man in the Everglades is represented by the 
Seminole Indians, whom the author describes 
as a peaceable and truthful race, whose great 
desire be left alone by the “lying white 
1ey disrespectfully term us. Since 
he conclusion of the agreement between the 
United States government and the Seminoles 


i 


is ti 


) 
man’, as tl 


} 
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that so long as they let the whites alone they 
should not be disturbed, the Indians have faith- 
fully kept their compact, and their one fear is 
that the white man will not keep his part and 
that they will be transported to a Western 
Reservation. Let us hope that no such abuse 
of power may occur. 

‘Across the Everglades’ is certainly a very 
readable book containing much new informa- 
tion, and Mr. Willoughby may be congratulated 
on the volume as well as for the plan and execu- 
tion of his most successful journey. 

EDWIN Swirt BALcu. 
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A book of verses underneath the bough, 
A jug of wine, a loaf of bread—and thou 
Beside me singing in the wilderness 
Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow! 


One moment is annihilation’s waste 

One moment of the well of life to taste— 

The stars are setting and the caravan 

Starts for the Dawn of Nothing——Oh make haste! 

Omar Khayyam. 

Virtue giveth a man heart and piety bringeth a 

nobler cheerfulness and courage; if a man hath health 

and substance whereby to live, then can he challenge 

the foremost among men. No delight is wanting to 

life, if distempers and desperate poverty hold aloof. 

The rich man hath his great cravings, as the humble 

hath his humbler. Plenty in all things bringeth no 

delight to mortals; they ever strive to overtake that 

whieh fleeth away.—Bacchylides. 


Book Notes. 


‘The Girl at Cobhurst’, by Frank R. Stockton, is a 
very pretty love-story told with all the ingenuity 
and charm which Mr. Stockton has taught his read- 
ers to expect. It may not, indeed, be very profitable 
to learn about ‘Cobhurst’, how it was “run ram- 
shackle”, and low there came to be other persons 
there ‘beside “The Girl’, but it gives pleasure, which 
is Mr. Stockton’s aim. In the handling of plot and 
character Mr. Stockton is very like Dickens, though 
he here treats very different social material. In the 
phrase of the Irish-negro, Mike—an essentially Stock- 
tonian creation—it is “a lot of very nice people, some 
rich and some poor, and some queer and some not 
so queer, that lives in and around Thorbury.” They 
are mostly well-bred and quite attractive “carriage 
folk”, who belong to country clubs, and know how, 
on occasion, to be “technically” not at home. Some 
of them are even fortumate enough to be favored with 
the ministrations of cooks who are “artists”, and if, 
occasionally, the servants do claim the right “to eat 
with the family” it is only under quite exceptional 
conditions. By no means the least attractive of the 
characters are Dr. Tolbridge, who has ideas concerning 
“eropsticks of flamingo’? and a happy manner of pre- 
scribing for young persons losing their ‘milk 
minds”; anc that other estimable practitioner, Miss 
Panney, who has such a “one-er” in consistency 
in trusting and following the long established prin- 
ciples of ‘*Panneyopathy.” 

Mr. Stockton was born in the year 1834, and ‘The 
Girl at Cobhurst’ is the thirty-third volume he has 
issued since 1870, yet it shows no lack of fresh and 
youthful spirit, and if the humor is, perhaps, more 
dry and sedate than that in the author’s earlier vol- 
umes, for that it is only the more characteristic and 
delightful. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


In his new book, ‘The Open Boat, and Other Tales 
of Adventure’, Mr. Stephen Crane has demonstrated 
his ability to paint impressionist pictures of other 
scenes than those of the American Civil War. He 
loves to delineate humanity facing death or in im- 
minent peril, whether real or imaginary, to show 
how great and yet how small a thing is this com- 
mon human nature of ours. In “The Open Boat’ it 
is death by drowning which the shipwrecked men— 
captain, correspondent, cook, and oiler—stare at 
stolidly against a background of slate-colored waves 
with snarling crests. Mr. Crane has no difficulty in 
making one see, as well as feel, a trying situation. 
The other sea story, ‘Flanagan’, a description of a fili- 
bustering expedition to Cuba, is of much present inter- 
est, being a living picture of one of the causes that have 
resulted in the Spanish-American war. To go into 
a thing of that sort “for fun” is no uncommon 
practice in “these States.” Of the Mexican sketches, 
‘A Man and Some Others’ and ‘One Dash—Horses’, 
are better than ‘The Wise Men’, ‘Death and the 
Child’, and ‘The Five White Mice’. All are strong 
in description, but the last three are a trifle inco- 
herent. Not so ‘The Bride Comes to Yellow Sky’. 
a rare bit of local color. The author does not appear 
to have made any long stride in advance since he 
startled the world with ‘The Red Badge of Courage’ 
two or three years ago. He struck a nete then that 
responded eloquently to his touch and he has not 
roamed far from it yet. Strong and vivid within a 
certain range, he has his limitations, but better a 
melody in one octave than an aimless wandering 
over the keys with no definite result. (New York: 
Doubleday and McClure.) 














‘Dreamers of the Ghetto’, by Israel Zangwill, is a 
book not inferior in interest to the writer’s earlier 
Jewish studies. We are told in the preface that 
the sketches form a chronicle of Dreamers who have 
arisen in the Ghetto, ‘from its establishment in the 
sixteenth century to its slow breaking-up in our own 
day.” Those who have read ‘The Master’ and ‘Chil- 
dren of the Ghetto’, will recognize in this latest work, 
the same glowing imagery, and marvellous ac- 
quaintance with the crannies of the human heart, 
that have made Zangwill so strongly attractive to 
a world ever seeking some new thing 

The first sketch, ‘A Child of the Ghetto’, is a type 
of these Jewish dreams. The child is born in the 
Ghetto of Venice and lives the intense, narrow, re- 
ligious life of his people. But a day comes when he 
wanders into the city beyond, and the golden won- 
der of St. Mark’s stirs his soul, while the “other 
prayers of other people’ make him dimly distrust- 
tul that Moses and the Prophets have told all the 
truth. 

Jewish philosophy, poetry, and statesmanship are 
represented in Spinoza, Heine, and Disraeli, with 
whose dreams fancy takes graceful liberties. We re- 
joice when Spinoza’s love comes to naught, for the 
“maker of lenses” would not get the proper focus for 
domestic duties. Heine's awful death-in-life is 
hardly lightened by his wit—there is a suggestion of 
the death-rattle in his very laughter. Brilliant, blas- 
phemous and scathing, as are his last flashes of life, 
we are ready to echo his own saying: “It is, after 
all, so much better to be stupid, and walk in the old 
laid-out, well-trimmed paths.” In the ‘Primrose 
Sphinx’, we find the wonderful Hebrew diplomatist 
who had tl “politic perseverance to be more 
English than the English.” Zangwill’s fondness for 
dramatic situations is shown in the description of 
Disraeli seated in his “knightly stall”, listening un- 
flinchingly to the discourse of the country parson. 
The glitter of Beaconsfield’s own Orientalism is in 
Zangwill’s sketch; but, in spite of its too-apparent 
cleverness, there is so keen a love of life and beauty 
that we feel that the writer’s words about the Prim- 
rose Sphinx are true of himself also. ‘tHe feels the 
tragedy of vanished Rome, the marble appeal of an- 
cient Athens.” 

Some of the tales are too intensely Judaic—the 
dust of Rabbinical lore seems to have setitled thickly 
on ‘The Master of the Name’ and ‘The People’s 
Savior’. But the reading world is in Zangwill’s debt 
for these wonderfully real pictures of a life so strange 
to the modern Western world. 

We turn to ‘Joseph, the Dreamer’ for the writer’s 
best work. Joseph is a more deeply spiritual Mat- 
thew Strong, who revolts against the hardness of the 
Hebrew ritual; but, in the Roman Christendom of 
his day, he is equally revolted by the licence and 
luxury of those who profess to be followers of Jesus. 
His burning censure of the worldly Pope, which 
might have come from the lips of a Savonarola, brings 
upon him a shameful death. At his grave, meet a 
noble Pagan maiden and the gentle Jewess, Miriam,— 
types of womanhood that recall the witchery of 
Eleanor and the constancy of Ruth Hailey—neither 
of whom would have satisfied either Master or 
Dreamer. The close of the tale is sombre in the ex- 
treme, but the dream of Joseph, the agony of his 
crucifixion of the flesh, and his unfaltering sacrifice, 
are nobler than Heine’s dying mockery:—‘‘I could 
have died to save humanity, if I did not at the same 
time suspect that humanity was not worth the sav- 
ing.’ The dreams that have come to the great ones 
of the Ghetto may well give us pause. But we fear 
there is no Daniel in Philistia to give the interpreta- 
tion thereof. (New York: Harper and Brothers.) 
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F. Hopkinson Smith's ‘Caleb West, Master 
Diver’, is the longest, the most ambitious, and, on 
the whole, the most etfective of that author's 
stories. It is his first attempt to give in a single 
book literary expression to the manysidedness that 
he has been successful in attaining in his personality. 
Yet in it Mr. Smith gives testimony, as Mr. Kipling 
and Mr. Richard Harding Davis have done before 
him, to the fact that it is not easy to develop from 
a writer of short stories into a novelist. ‘A Gentle- 
man Vagabond’ and ‘Colonel Carter of Cartersville 
were written from the point of view of a good- 
humored, luxurious, not too serious nrain of the world. 
‘fom Grogan’ was told by Mr. Smith, the lighthouse 
builder, the man of affairs, the keen student of men 
and women. ‘Caleb West’, drawing from these and 
other sources, Combines into an unhomogeneous long 
story material which might have served for sev- 
eral short ones. Around the first of these, which 
might be called ‘The Building of Shark Ledge Light’, 
by the author of “Tom Grogan’, are grouped ‘The 
Awakening of Betty’, by the same author, “His Sweet- 
heart Helpmate’, by the author of ‘Colonel Carter’, 
and, finally, ‘The Only Way’, by F. Hopkinson Smith, 
“novelist.” 

Decidedly the best character in the book is our 
old friend ‘Cap'n Joe’, who, as readers of Mr. Smith’s 
stories will recall, saved the lives of the 
on the sinking ferry-boat near Hoboken by calking, 
with his own body, the gash left in her side by a col- 
liding tug, and was so modest about it afterward. 
Drawn now more fully, he is the engineer's right- 
hand man in building the light, and, with Aunty 
Bell, his wife, wields a genial, though firm, dicta- 
torship over the Keyport community. Cap’n Joe, as 
a character creation, is worthy to rank with Colonel 
Carter. 

The same is not to be said of Caleb West, the mas 
ter diver, who has opportunity to be only negatively 
strong in a weakly conventional entanglement with 
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his girl-wife Betty and her lay figure lover Jill 
Lacey. 
The pleasant enough love story of Helen Shir! 





There is also 


and Jack Hardy is fill-up material. 
true of the hazardous reintroduction to the public 
of Major Tom Slocomb, of Pocomoke, Maryland, the 
‘Gentleman Vagabond’, who now appears in the 
role of Miss Shirley's protecting uncle. This reintro 
duction is to be regretted because it was impossible 
to improve the original drawing of the character, 
which now lacks its former perfect finish and keep- 
ing, because too much is made of it. And now and 
then we tremble at } encroachments made by 
Major Slocomb upon the peculiar domain of Colonel 











Carter. The relation existi between Henry San 
ford, the hthouse engineer, and Mrs. Leroy, whose 
husband has for years been coming home when he 
gets through at Paris, is drawn with a force and 
delicacy Mr. Sinith has seldom equaled, and in Kate 


Leroy he has pictured a type of noble womanhood 
which is full of promise for him as a novelist in mak- 
ing. Whether the promise will be fulfilled and the 


metamorphosis completed it remains for the author's 


succeeding volumes to show. Mr. Smith will not ob- 
tain true objectivity in his work until he abandons 
the semi-autobiographical figure who has_ hitherto 





ippeared as the narrator of his stories. 
Houghton, Mifflin, and Company.) 


The little volume entitled ‘War’ contains 
presumably true, ‘Tales from MeClure’s’ by Amer 
ican soldiers with whom the sword is evidently 
itier than the pen. (New York: 
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lt might almost be said of “The Abduction of 
Princess Chriemhild’ that the concatenation of 
circumstances and coincidences is too remark- 
able even for a_ novel. There is an_ end- 
less amount of seemingly impossible  weav- 
ing and interweaving in the lives of the char- 
acters, as the scene shifts from Bohemian castles 
and remote forests to New York and our western 
plains; but inasmuch as the improbable does find its 
way into real life, it is perhaps unwise to censure it 
too severely in fiction. The story wanders far from 
the subject of the title, but the lady finally reappears 
with her link in the chain of circumstances prop- 


erly forged. The most interesting part of the book— 


if there be any distinction—is the second half 
vherein the characters are ing. 2 to America, but 
perhaps the best episode is the sketch of Father Ig- 
natius, a mysterious recluse, most of whose life was 
passed in the forests of Bohemia. The book is lively 
and full of incident, and is written by Le Roy F. 
Griffin, “‘assisted by the best efforts of two friends.” 
(New York: Lewis Weed Company.) 


The gory title of E. W. Hornung’s ‘Young Blood’ 
is somewhat disappointing. The young blood under 
analysis flows through the healthy veins of Harry 
Ringrose, a young Englishman who returns home, 
after years of foreign adventure, to find his father’s 
fortune lost and his mother a beggar. He straightway 
prepares to restore the financial prosperity of his 
house, and to discover the secret of his father’s dis- 
appearance. His experience as tutor in a dame’s 

school and his struggles to gain acceptance for his 
manuscript are highly entertaining. Of course, he 
wins literary fame and unmasks the villain who had 
dishonor on his father. A more interesting 
character is Gordon Lowndes, a gentleman of 
Micawber’s principles, who waits successfully for a 
fortune to turn up. The concluding scene is a mar- 
riage ceremony, in which the hero is slow to pro- 
nounce the fatal ‘I will.” But he is a well-meaning, 
if somewhat tedious youth. The writer’s Australian 
sketches are stronger than — latest volume. But to 
those who find Mr. He a perennial joy, such a 
tale as ‘Young Blood’ will no d yubt prove agreeable. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
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That Mr. R. N. Stephens has not forgotten t 
very successful dramatization of ‘An Enemy to the 
King’ is very apparent in his new book, ‘The Con- 
tinental Dragoon,’ and this is more unfortunate than 
otherwise for the latter volume. Evidently he has 
determined to give the playwright as little trouble 
as possible in its adaptation, and in consequence, the 
narrative as a book is oe The story, 
though clever and exciting, is ined and extremely 
artificial, by reason of its construct ion, and serves 
but to emphasize the fact that though it may be a 

comparatively easy matter to evolve a play from 
1 book, it is the work real genius to reverse the 
ess rh oO innet serve two masters is an 
old saying, but its truth is const antly demonstrated. 

\iter lich could 
be read in any book devoted to the purpose, and 
which are well known already—the reader is plunged 
into drama, or rather action of a dramatic character, 
presented in distinctly dramatic form. Not much 
difficulty would be experienced in dividing the book, 
as it stands, into acts and scenes. Even stage diree- 
tions are not omitted, for with minuteness of detail 
the position of doors, windows, and furniture is in- 
dicated, and exits and entrances carefully noted. 
These may not be amiss in the manuscript of a play, 
but here they are tedious and uninteresting, for with 
the possibilities of the story as a dramatic produe- 
tion the reader is not at present concerned. (Boston: 
L. C. Page and Company.) 
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‘Bobbie McDuff’ is not a ‘title to suggest romance. 
To be sure, there was a famous Macduif who was once 
invited to “lay on” and who did,—not without e./fect: 
but the combination with “Bobbie” suggests the 
nursery or the gilded youth of American society. 
This is not a Sunday-school tale, however; but a 
romance of gypsies, mysterious heirs, abductions, dis- 
guises, Russian estates, beautiful English countesses, 
Dirth-marks, benevolent Frenchmen, all winding up 
with a melodramatic duel which does not come off. 
Somehow or other the tale leaves the reviewer cold. 
Such an array of incident ought to excite or at least 
interest; but the fact remains that it does neither 
the one nor the other. lt wants the air of conviction, 
of reality, of sincerity as St. Thomas de Oarlyle 
would say. Bobbie is a bore or rather a nonentity, 
and no one would regret if the Wicked Cousin had 
knocked him on the head at the very outset. The 
book is written by Mr. Clinton Ross, who, judging 
from his dedication, does not take his own work very 
seriously. As a piece of book-making, it is very 
pretty. It has a Lamson-Wolfeish air and it is 
wildly clad, in vivid searlet with the Russian eagle 
stamped on the cover in black and red and gold. 
(Boston: L. C. Page and Company.) 


A very attractive little volume is Alice Morse 
Earle’s ‘In Uld Narragansett’ in its spring-like bind- 
ing of green and white wit “ype and paper beyond 
reproach, not unimportant aut ails in these days when 
of making many books there is no end. A great 
many Rhode Islanders will be surprised and enter- 
tained to find that there were phases of its early his- 
tory in which neither Roger Williams nor King Philip 
figured, occupations quite as absorbing as clam-dig- 
ging, and a life led in one characteristic corner more 
like that of the Virginia plantation than of the 
Puritan farm. Mrs. Harle’s acquaintance with the 
manners and customs of old New England is ex- 
haustive. She has a keen scent for the romantic and 
picturesque, as well as the happiest sense of humor 
in her story-telling, enjoying a joke even when it 
—_ upon ‘herself, as in the adventure of ‘The Delft 

Apothecary Jars’, and she has made out of the gos- 
sips’ fireside reminiscences agreeable reading for an 
odd hour. ‘Narragansett Weavers’ and ‘A Black 
Politician’ are two of the best papers. “The Witch- 
Sheep’ suggests the cow in ‘Cranford’ who fell into the 
lime-pit and went dressed in gray flannel after that 
painful adventure in her career. (New York: 
‘harles Scribner’s Sons.) 





Third Woman’ is another of the shorter stories 
of Sienkiewicz to make its appearance in separate 
form, in order to catch a gleam of the reflected popu- 
larity of ‘Quo Vadis’. Already printed in ‘Hania’ it 
does call for very serious attention. It is an extrava- 
ganza, with some amusing satire on provincial man- 
ners and ideals. The hero is a susceptible youth 
whose affairs are neither tragic nor critical, and he af- 
fords rather a pleasant contrast to some of the 
gloomy and exacting lovers given us by this writer. 
The style is of course that of a man who handles his 
material with the right touch whether it be to pro- 
duce a trilogy or a novelette. The translation is by 
Nathan M. Babad. (New York: J. S. Ogilvie Co.) 





We commend ‘The Charmer’ by Shan F. Bullock 
to the librettist. It meets all his requirements; he 
will find ready to } hand sea, rocks, chorus of 
peasants, and a game at  cross-purposes; its 
strongest point, the drawing of all the threads of 
the story into one scene, with an instantaneous dé- 
nouement, suggests light opera. Viewed as a novel, 
the interest is decidedly thin, though ‘there are good 
bits of description of Irish village life. (London: 
James Bowden; New York: M. F. Mansfield.) 
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Of the seven stories by T. R. Sullivan which have 
just come out under the name of the first, ‘Ars et 
Vita’, only two are new to the public. The others 
have all appeared in ‘Scribner's’ and the ‘Atlantic’. 
They lack style, individuality, and plot, excelling 
only in commonplaceness. In this, the day of short 
stories like ‘Mine Own People’ and ‘Terminations’, 
there can be little noise made by such efforts as 
these. To be sure, they are not bad, they have only 
the fatal fault of dullness. Even when, as in “lhe 
Madonna That is Childless’ there are some good 
ideas, these fail in impressiveness through lack of 
broad treatment. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. ) 


‘In Kings’ Houses’, by Julia C. R. Dorr, is an old- 
ashioned story, “for old and young”. A romance of 
he days of Queen Anne is something of a novelty, 
and what is better, Miss Dorr has achieved success 
in her venture. The story of the “good” queen and 
her son, the little Duke of Gloster, who died in 
childhood, is charmingly ‘told, and the simplicity and 
kindliness of those who dwelt in “Kings’ Houses’ is 
made very natural. The historical details may not 
be trustworthy, but the quaint customs and clothes, 
and the courtesy and gallantry, so typical of the 
early reigns of the House of Hanover, give the book 
unusual charm. (Boston: L. C. Page and Company.) 


f 
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‘The Celebrity’, by Winston Churchill, disarms 
serious criticism by calling itself “an episode”. The 
said “celebrity” is a literary young man who has 
won fame and much adoration of a feminine kind 
and who betakes himself to an exclusive summer re- 
sort, where he assumes the name of another man. 
The latter, for his part, has appropriated the funds 
of his employer. The situation grows exciting when 
the celebrity is pursued as the criminal. Mr. Far- 
quhar Fenelon Cooke—a self-made man, with an incli- 
nation ‘to architectural anachronisms and profanity— 
rescues the celebrity by means of his yacht, and the 
literary youth emerges bravely from out his troubles. 
Not all of them, however, for he has committed the 
fatal blunder of proposing to a new love before he 
is off with the old; and, when confronted by the two 
damsels, he has again to take refuge in flight. 

The women in the story are somewhat improbable 
creatures. The ostensible narrator is a trifle more 
stupid than John Alden in his love-making. Mr. 
Cooke is a unique character, whose only virtue seems 
to be an Arabian hospitality, that will defend a guest, 
be he defalcator or saint. His expletives never fail, 
and his language is usualiy tropical. However, 
‘The Celebrity’ is a breezy story that may be read with 
profit in the hammock or by the seashore. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company.) 





The title of Mr. Le Gallienne’s tiny book, ‘If I Were 
God’, recalls the famous remark of Alphonso the 
Wise of Castile. Of course if Mr. Le Gallienne’s hero 
were,—this would be a much better world than at 
present. The book is made up of a talk between a 
woman who believes and a man who does not, as 
they look upon a beautiful Alpine prospect at sunset. 
The discussion turns mainly on the old, old question 
how to reconcile the presence of pain and suffering in 
this world with the notion that an all-wise, all-loving 
Being governs it. The treatment cannot be called deep. 
It represents a modern tendency to sentimenttalize 
over Ohristianity, as eine alte halb-verklungene Sage; 
and the sentiment is one half fudge. Why cannot 


people be logical? If the Christian religion is an out- 
worn superstition, why whine, why not rather rejoice 
over its passing? The book is neatly printed. 
York: T. Y. Crowell and Company.) 
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During the quarter century since the death of 
Charles Dickens the world has moved sufficiently 
far ‘to make now possible the beginnings of accurate 
Judgment concerning the permanent value to litera- 
ture and society of the man and his work. The ex- 
traorndinary popularity of the novels of Dickens in 
the generation in and for which they were written 
is well known; it is just becoming time to inquire, 
with hope of a reasonably final answer, concerning 
their function in this and future generations. 

Much, of course, has already been written con- 
cerning Dickens, but the larger part of this, either 
in itself or its reception, has not helped just ap- 
preciation. Bookish folk are nearly always guilty 
of judging Dickens from remembrances of their child- 
hood’s reading and deducing or accepting conclu- 
sions which a fresh reading with mature mind would 
instantly prove untenable. 

Both time and oceasion, then, have been inviting 
a real study of Charles Dickens and his work, and 
have been offering to a critic of force and wisdom 
the privilege of clearing away the utterances of the 
superficial and laying once for all the broad, sound 
foundation upon which later critics shall continue to 
erect their structures of stone or stubble until 
Dickens and the English language shall be forgot. 
It is as rare in literature as in life that the time and 
the place and the person come together, but this is, 
happily, one of the exceptional cases, for a more 
suitable man than Mr. George Gissing, the novelist, 
for the writing of ‘Charles Dickens, a Critical Study’, 
just issued, could scarcely be found. Mr. Gissing’s 
evidently wide and appreciative knowledge of the 
history of the English and the continental novel has 
caused him to bear in mind throughout his work 
certain broad and sound canons of criticism. Still 
better, he is the craftsman as well as the critic, and 
while his reading has taught him what is desirable 
in fiction, his experience has taught him what is 
possible, lawful, and expedient. In addition he is, 
what is perhaps most necessary of all for a student 
of Dickens to be, a trained observer of men and 
things, who knows well the English of his own and, 
scarcely less well, of Dickens’s time. 

Mr. Gissing’s enthusiastic and entire belief in ‘our 
school of strict veracity, of realism,” which “has 
directed fiction into a path which it is likely to pursue 
for many a year to come”, blinds him, it is true, to 
the present existence and tendency of idealistic fic- 
tion and somewhat prevents him from realizing the 
privilege Dickens claimed to present, “the romantic 
side of familiar things.” This limitation, however, 
affects but slightly the value of a study which has 
been pursued with such evident regard for fact and 
fairness of treatment and tthe results of which have 
been presented with such generosity and candor. 
Both qualities are necessary since elements are dis- 
covered in the work of Dickens which require 
epithets w.ach range all the way from “dreary”, 
“ludicrous”, and “shocking”, to ‘exquisite’, “con- 
summate”, and “faultless”. Mr. Gissing has followed 
his facts where they lead and, at their dictation, is 
as bold in blame as he is generous in praise. 

It is, of course, not possible briefly to epitomise 
the results of such an exhaustive treatment, but in 
general it may be said that to Mr. Gissing Dickens 
appears as a writer of pre-eminent genius who chose 
or had chosen for him a limited and almost unique 
field. In this his observation was as keen as it was 
accurate, and, though his plots are melodramatic and 
unnatural, his characters are depicted with wonderful 
sympathy and, for the most part, with truth and 
reality and in language entirely adapted to its con- 
tent. The general effect of the life and work of 
the man seems to Mr. Gissing of social rather than 
of literary import. 
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It might be felt that as Mr. Gissing’s style, at first 
somewhat stiff and formal, gathers cheer, humor, and 
a tone of satire until it becomes familiar and a!most 
colloquial, just so the strength and sureness of 
touch evident from the first page become a little too 
positive and dogmatic as the consideration proceeds. 
It is but just to Mr. Gissing to say that in a large 
majority of cases these conclusions will be in agree- 
ment with those of the reader. His judgments are 
sane and balanced, and evidence a peculiarly 
combination of critical knowledge, sympathetic ap- 
preciation, and ability in presentation. 

It is a difficult matter indeed to make short so long 
and interesting story as the reading of Mr. Gissing’s 
book suggests. The book is an epoch making one in 
the history of Dickens criticism and a valuable con- 
tribution to the study of the novel in ral ; 
book to own, read, reread and constan 
and the world owes much gratitude to ‘ 
for having written it. Both the world and Mr. Gis- 
sing owe the publishers considerable blame for 
presenting the volume in an unsubstantial although 
undeniably pretty binding, and for neglect 
provide an index, which is for such a bo 
indispensable. Publishers as well as re 
well remember Mrs. Browning's caution tha We get 
no good by being ungenerous, even to a book.” (New 
York: Dodd, Mead, and Company.) 
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‘The Eugene Field IT Knew’, by the comedian and 

















bibliophile | Wilson, is a slig! pleas- 
ing tribute to the memory of one who had the true 
‘comedian’s gift of stirring to laughter or to tears, 
and who was himself perhaps as much a “lover of 
books” as a “lover of children” It 18 not t ] 
biography, but a simple recounting of reonal \ 
pressions and recollections of Field, his character, 
his idiosynerasies, his is, and his work. It 
should contribute something towards preparing peo- 
ple to take Field seriously as a poet: for it shows 
him to have had pre-eminently one of the elements 
of the poet-character—childheartedness Kield 
that Mr. Wilson knew was simple {Te e, fond 
of fun and fond of praise. His own estimate of his 
is I ed ind s deli¢ht in Ws 

The book eontains also many - 

ol iumor and manv of Is ra “al jokes 
that are probably n familiar to the readers of his 
books, and that go far to put us in e immediate 
presence of the genial oker. One ng t | 
be of interest to those who kno Chicago onlv as 
the modern B nn of meat, wheat, and riilroads 
is the glimpse it gives of the group of “conge ial peo- 
ple-——ministers, literary men, actors, lecturers, and 
bookmen’ that were accustomel to gather there 
it MeClure’s bookstore. These gradually drifted into 
1 elub, of which Field was the lea ¥ spirit, and 
vhich he ealled the “Saints and Sinners”. Their 
place of meeting is frequently spoken of as_ the 
“Saints and Sinners’ Corner Lovers of letters will 


he eled to think that not all the corners in the great 


central city are of the sort controlled by Leiter, tha 


there is such a thing, in spite of the seoffers, as an 
intelligent and cultivated 

\ considerable part of the little volume is devoted 
to a list of the different issues of Field’s books, some 
of which were of a sort to warm the heart of the 
bibliomaniae. At the close Mr. Wilson ventures— 
diffidently, as one conscious of a predilection—t 
opinion that ‘The Love Affairs of a Pibliomaniac’ 
will outlast all his other writings. ‘“‘To the lover of 
books, and to the lover of what they contain, upon 
this volume is founded the supreme hope of a place 
in literature for Eugene Field”. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
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The Wondrous Isles, Birdalone, the Wailing 
‘Tower, the sending boat, the Castle of the Quest—it 
sounds like a fairy story, this ‘Water of the Won- 
drous Isles’ of William Morris, but it it a tale of 
faery regretful “grown-up” may return 
once more to the enjoyment of childhood’s absorp- 
tion in a story. This book of the wanderings of the 
fair Birdalone has all the definiteness in which a 
child de i the serpent ring must 
the middle finger of the left hand and no- 

It is full of the most fascinating changes, 
the most charming inconsequence; and if anyone re- 
gards himself as above the pleasures of faery, he at 
least need not be ashamed of yielding to the enjoy- 
ment of the poet's phrasing so 
rhythmie that it might almost be set to music. 

The wor er old nor new, 
wr its vocabulary roams over twelve centuries. Here 
the personal equation must enter, for the words that 
to one are but awkward compounds, bring to another 
enchanted memories of Beowulf or the Dream of the 
Rood or the Morte D’Arthur or the merry pilgrims of 
Canterbury. Sometimes, I admit, one can hardly put 
e an obtrusive thought of one of the Pre- 
lite Brotherhood peering eagerly through an- 
oks to find ‘stunning words for poetry”, and 

it must be a little confusing even to the most philo- 


wherein a 











expression, of 





ing of the book is neit 











logical mind when Mr. Morris talks of “woodness” 
ind ‘‘Wood-mother’” in the same breath—but this 


is only a detail. ‘here is no charm in using obsolete 


ind «@ ke 











rds 1 childlike phrases at random, the skill lies 
in kin m express a certain appealing simplicity 
fs t git that belo to the childhood of a race. 
Herein the author has shown his power and his sym- 
pathy; the witch-boat is an “evil thing’, the grass 


ho has read 
ike thoughts 
are al: t like a mem r f his own childhood. 


fa child's sufferings 








ind grows older; love and 
grief lone, the little one, 

is vas so soft and the 
W by and by came love, 
then e speech of their sundering”’, and then the 
only comfort was that “More than enough of grief 


no soul may bear: for either death comes or else 














some dullness of the pain, and then by little and 

] t pair . > But whether it is iov 

] ri e p 1 t mut whether 1t 18 JOY or 
e that betide. a bright thread of hopefulness runs 

through the . happy contrast with the weary 

Waiting for ¢ f the ‘thly Paradise’. 





But to expect every simple story to render a rea- 
son for its existence is one of the penalties that one 








pays for iving lived. Is Birdalone, then, the 
\ n ] ng to fi vce in the world? 
Is e I mderings of the young 
rirl’s he that this typifies, the helplessness when she 


that she is “all too little to deal with ‘that 
. } ] 
1 





*? Is the sending-boat, that 
moved only by the touch of the sender’s blood, the 
irresistible impulse to go on, she knows not whither? 
must we all tarry for a time at the Isle of Noth- 
ing? Very likely not a thought of all this ever en- 
] t's mind. Why should we look for al- 
the woods are green and the breeze whis- 
; , Forest, when the little 
ives ripple softly on the shore of the enchanted 











+ ’ 


less, what o 


he story is not architecturally complete, if its 
plot is not faultless, w] it? Supposing it had 
been rewritten, that its anachronisms of thought 
were corrected, that its language was carefully lim- 
ited to one period, that it yielded implicit obedience 
to the laws of either romance or fairy tale, supposing 
that it had become a model of all the mechanical 
literary virtues—and had lost its own wilful charm 
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of being a myth a-making! Who cares for the shib- 
boleths of literary criticism when he is enjoying him- 
self? If mine enemy had written a book, and it were 
as interesting as the ‘Water of the Wondrous Isles’, 
I would forgive him,—and buy it. (New York: Long- 
mans, Green, and Company.) 

It was an exquisite appreciation of Omar and his 
brother soul and translator Fitzgerald that Colonel 
Hay addressed last December to the Omar Khayyam 
Club, in London. Omar, said Colonel Hay, in con- 
cluding, “told no story; he has never unpacked his 
heart in public; he has never thrown the reins on 
the neck of ‘the winged horse, and let his imagination 
carry him where it listed. ‘Ah! the crowd must 
have emphatic warrant’, as Browning sang. Its suf 
frages are not for the cool, collected observer, whose 
eye no glitter can dazzle, no mist suffuse. The 
many cannot but resent that air of lofty intelligence, 
that pale and subtle smile. But he will hold a place 
forever among that limited number who, like Lu- 
cretius and Epicurus—without rage or defiance, 
even without unbecoming mirth,—look deep into the 
tangled mysteries of things; refuse credence to the 
absurd, and allegiance to arrogant authority; suf 
ficiently conscious of fallibility to be tolerant of all 
opinions; with a faith too wide for doctrine and a 
benevolence untrammeled by creed; too wise to be 
wholly poets, and yet too surely poets to be im 
placably wise.” 

Omarians will be grateful to Mr. Mosher of Port 
land for printing the five-minute address in his cus 
tomary dainty fashion. 

The fourth centenary of John Cabot’s epoch-mak- 
ing voyage, fittingly celebrated last summer, at the 
port of his departure, Bristol, England, and in the 
land which his voyage opened to the Anglo-Saxon 
race, at Halifax and St. John’s, Newfoundland, by 
the laying of the corner-stones of Memorial and 
Signal Towers and the dedication of commemonaitive 
tablets, has done much to eall publie attention to 
the results of the latest scholarship relative to the 
many problems of the Cabot vovages and to the in- 
creasing wealth of the literature of the subject. 

Probably the ] ion to the 


most valuable contril 
subject called out by the recent celebration was the 
paper read before the Royal Society of Canada, at 
the previously mentioned exercises at Halifax, en- 
titled ‘The \ yvages of the Cabots, Latest Phases of 
the Controversy’, by Dr. Samuel FE. Dawson, a 
Canadian scholar whose previous articles on this 
subject have attracted wide and favorable notice. 
In this his latest paper he sums up in a most luminous 
manner the various theories as to the landfall of 
John Cabot, criticising these in detail and restating 
the arguments of his earlier papers in favor of the 
Cape Breton hypothesis, answering in a very able 
and scholarly way the various 
position, by an appeal to contemporary maps and 
documents—some of which have only recently been 
brought to light—and to climatie and other physical 
conditions. So convincing is his argument that we 
eonclude with Mr. C. E. Weare (‘Cabot’s Discovery 
of North America’) that Mr. Dawson “in his theory 
of the landfall’ “has come nearer ‘to the actual 
truth than others who have propounded theories 
thereon.” 

The value of this paper is greatly enhanced by the 
many illustrations of maps and charts, but especially 
by the excellent photo-lithographie reproduction of 
the Map of Juan de La Cosa, 1500,—upon which Dr. 
Dawson bases his chief argumentt—and the Mappe- 
Monde of 1544 attributed to Sebastian Cabot. (Ot- 
tawa: Transactions of ‘the Royal Society of Canada 
for 1897.) 





objections to his 
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With ‘The Franks’ by Lewis Sergeant the ‘Story of 
the Nations’ series appears in a new dress, more suit- 
able for a library than the former binding. Of the 
work itself it must be said that the subject is not well 
adapted to historical treatment. It as hardly pos 
sible as yet to treat of it satisfactorily in a popular 
series. As the author states, it “is rich in fable 
but poor in history”. Furthermore, the author has 
attempted to combine in a single volume a critical 
study of a doubtful point and a popular presenta- 
tion of a long period, and the result is unsatisfactory. 

Owing to his peculiar plan about one-third of the 
book is given up to the period before Clovis, and of this 
the greater part is merely a summary of the rela- 
tions between Rome and Germany for five centuries. 
Naturally much must remain obscure. Of the re 
maining two-thirds, seventy-seven pages are devoted 
to Charles the Great, by far the most anteresting 
portion of the book. But it is diflicult now ‘to write 
anything novel on this subject. 

In addition to the index there is a useful table of 
Roman place names ete., mentioned in the text, 
with their modern equivalents, from which Ligeris 
, is omitted. The illustrations are good, but 
the maps unsatisfactory, as they are too limited in 
extent, showing little of the surrounding country, 
necessary to enable a reader to understand the por- 
tion presented. (New York: G. P. Putmam’s Sons.) 


(p. 155) 
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To anyone who knows little or nothing of Span- 
and who h information 
as will aggravate race hatred ‘The Spaniard in His 
tory’, by James C. Fernald, will be a boon. It is 
it is forcible; and is intended ‘to show 


4 ae . 4 . 
Ish fiistory Wishes only sen 


readable; it is 


“that the Spaniard is not one to be trusted with 
the control of a weak or subject race.’ Mr. Fernald 
does not dwell on historical instances which might 


ell in favor of the Spaniard and does not hesitate 


to quote freely what any reputable author may have 
written against him. As a variation from yellow 


journalism this book could perhaps be cl 
vellow pamphleteering. (New York: Funk = and 


Wagnalls.) 


ussed as 


The ‘Short Life of the Venerable John Nepomucene 
Neumann’, by the Very Rev. F. Magnier, is a_ bi 


ography lest, industrious, devoted Roman 





Catholic se rare intelligence and adminis 
trative won him against his desire the 
bishopric p) and whose services to the 
elucational i ests of his diocese entitle him = to 


} 


be called the patron saint of the Roman Catholic 
schools of Philadelphia. (St. Louis: B. Herder.) 
The translator continues her labor of love by pre 
senting the fifth volume of Gregorovius’s Rome in 
the Middle Ages. As is well known to students this 
work increases in interest ith each volume. Here 
we have the drama of the thirteenth century, the 








period that witnessed the end of the constructive 
work of the Middle Ages in most lines of its 
activity. For the fourteenth century built on the 
preceding, but produced little, and the fifteenth cen 
tury is the beginning of the modern age. For this 
reason, then, the present volume has a peculiar in- 
terest, and the power of the author appears to best 
advantage in the admirable last chapter on the gen 
eral culture of Rome. We regret that while 
the translation is generally faithful, it is not always 
a felicitous rendering of the original. But we ean- 
not be too grateful that such a treasure is placed 
within the reach of English students. (New York: 
The Maemillan Company.) 








Sir Walter Besant’s “The Rise of an Empire’ be- 
gins a series of booklets on the colonies and nations 
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of the British empire. There is in this little volume 
a worthy apercue of the character of the average 
Englishman and of his achievements in exploration 
and colonization in America, the East Indies, and 
Australia, concluded with an eloquent protest 
against British indifference respecting the develop- 
ment of its colonial dominions and the loss of its 
emigrant population. (New York: M. F. Mans- 
tield.) 


Under the title of ‘Little Masterpieces’ Professor 
Bliss Perry is editing a series of selections of Eng- 
lish and American authors, remarkable for their 
scholarly execution, daintiness of workmanship, and 
cheapness of issue. The first three volumes on Poe, 
Irving, and Hawthorne, are now followed by ‘Ben- 
jamin Franklin’ and ‘Abraham Lincoln.’ Mr. Perry’s 
work must here be judged by the admirable taste 
displayed in the selection rather than a — intro- 
ductions, which are of the briefest. Still, a taste of 
the latter may be afforded by his comment on Lin- 
coln’s letters. “The letters exhibit still another side 





of Lincoln's strange and fascinating individuality 
In compression and clear-cut force, in their humor 
and homely pathos, in their shrewd knowledge of 


+ 


the most ex- 
afford new 


character, these letters are 


traordinary ever written. While they 


among 


gl limpse 3 into Lincoln’s nature, it is true of them 
as it is of his other writings, that they express with- 
out explaining the secret of his personality. One 


closes a volume of Lincoln’s addresses and letters 
with something of the feeling that Walt Whitman has 
utitered with regard t ‘None 
of the artists or pictures has caught the deep though 
subtle and indirect man’s face. 
There is something else (New York: 
Doubleday and McClure.) 


0 Lineoln’s portraits: 


expression of this 


there!” 


The Engl sh reader is omered ( 
the fifteen days’ evidence and pleading 
célébre of Zola in “The Trial of Emile Zola’, pub- 
lished B. J. Tucker, New York. 

‘Sanitary Engineering’ by Wm. Paul Gerhard is a 
brief outline of the training necessary for one to 
practise this professic m and contains a methodical 
enumeration of the problems of sanitary engineering. 
The subject covers an extensive field and the author 
has attempted to touch upon the pro ylems of every 
line of work which could  possil be considered 
within the scope of his subject. The condensation 








necessary to put this into a book of about one hun- 
dred results in affording nothing more than 
suggestions to the reader. 4 
well caleulated to stimulate useful public interest and 
further reading in this verv neglect ed department of 
civic life. the author.) 


(New York: published by 


pages 


ie work however is 





The method of studying Shakspere which William 
H. Fleming presents in ‘How to Study Shakspere’ 
udes outlines 





is designed for Shakspere clubs. It incl 
of a study plays on the lines of plot. 

xtual difficulties, and the inevitable miscellany of 
variant readings, 
under dis- 


( f tne ¢ nef 


dramatie construction, etymology, 
ee., following the progress of the play 
cussion. Maturer readers are guided, as well, to 
the more important popular works and articles de- 
voted to a critical interpretation of the great dram- 
atist. Mr. !leming intends well in this volume and 
his work will be helpful to many, especially to mem- 
bers of literary clubs who wish to do some, not 
too serious, study. That his book is not thoroughly 
satisfactory is the result of a method not sufli- 
ciently methodical, and of a critical judgment not 


always accurate in details of theories of Shakspere’s 
work. 


(New York: Doubleday and McClure.) 
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There has been a decided increase in the attention 
given to the study of music in American colleges 
during the last few years. Professorships have been 
recently established at Yale and Columbia; and Har- 
vard, the University of Pennsylvania, and Michigan 
have had departments for some years. Harvard 
added music to her curriculum in 1870 and the 
courses have been gradually enlarged since that 
time until now they not only include Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Canon and Fugue, Orchestration, and 
the History of Music, but a course of analytical 
lectures on the chamber music of Beethoven and 
other modern masters, supplemented by a series of 
ten chamber concerts in Sanders Theatre (the col- 
lege theatre) open to all members of the university 
and to the public. The programmes have been 

lected to represent most of the forms of modern 
chamber sonata for pianoforte and for 
pianoforte and violin, the string quartet and 
quintet, the septet and octet, and other forms of 
ensemble music. These works are performed mainly 
by the Kneisel Quar tet and the Adamowski Quartet, 
assisted by such distinguished soloists as Madame 
Madame Hope-Kirk, Mr. Carl Baermann, 
and Mr. Rafael Joseffy. Thus a rare opportunity 
is afforded for studying and hearing in close con- 
nection the masterpieces of music. This course, 
which has been received with marked interest and 
enth most effectively the Uni- 
versity Extension idea of teaching. 








music, tne 


Szumouska, 





jasm, embodies 











All courses in music at Harvard count for the 
degree Bachelor of Arts and the degree in Arts 
and Philosophy are open to graduate students in 
music. ‘The requirements for the degree of Ph. D. 


in Musie are fully equivalent to those for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Music at the English universities. 
the Harvard library conteine the full scores of 
the best-known compositions of the great masters, 
in addition to all the valuable books of reference. 
founding of the Department of Music 
Paine has been at its head and his 
American 


Since the 
Professor John K. 
influence not only on the college but on 
music in general has been very great. Since 1895 
Mr. W. R. Spalding (H. U. °’87) has been in- 
structor in music and has had charge of the courses 
in Harmony and Counterpoint. In the College chapel 
the music is under the direction of Mr. Warren <A. 
Locke. The choir of men and boys (the men from 
emong the college students) sings at daily morning 
prayers, at the Thursday afternoon vesper service, 
and at the Sunday evening service. 





The twentieth convention of the Musie Teachers’ 
National Convention was held at the Waldorf- 


The attendance 
numbered about up of teachers and stu- 
dents — all parts of the country. The programme 
embraced ¢ wide range of subjects and presented some 
csiaceiiai concerts. 

J. Henderson, of the New York ‘Times’, gave his 
lecture on the Orchest ra, With illustrations by the 
American Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Franko, condue- 
tor. Lehmann’s ‘In a Persian Garden’ was sung; 
there was a concert of songs by American composers, 
an orchestral concert under the direction of Horatio 
Parker, which included his most interesting overture, 
‘Robert, Count of Paris’, and ane mn’s ‘St. Paul’, 
sung by the Brooklyn Oratorio Society, Walter Henry 
Hall, conductor. 

Philadelphia was represented by Mr. Gilchrist, 
three of whose songs were sung, by Richard Zeckwer, 
who read a ere on “The Conservatory System’, by 
Dr. Clark, who had one on ‘Harmony’, and by Mr. 
Surette, who spoke on ‘Church Music.’ 


York, June 23 to 27. 
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With the Magazines. 


Certainly it is no fault of the editors if the public 
is not thoroughly conversant with every possible 
phase of the present war. The lightest ‘Illustrated’ 
and the gravest review alike offer “timely” articles 
Which range from ‘Lovers’ Day at a State Camp’ to pro- 
found studies of questions of gravest import. ‘Me- 
Clure’s’, indeed is wholly given over to belligerency 
from cover to cover, concluding with Henry New- 
bolt’s impressive hymn, ‘Inthe ‘Time of War and Tu- 
mults’. The ‘Cosmopolitan’s’ leading article, however, 
presents the wonderful properties of liquid air, de 
scribed by Charles E. Tripler. Modern utilitarianism 
looks at once for the practical application of the 
discovery and thinks to fi it i ; 
cold storage and the reduction of 
fever wards. This magazine is not to be counted as 
Without the war spirit; particularly noticeable is 
General Greely’s study of previous expeditions into 
the Tropics. The second installment in ‘Lip; 
of the letters of Charles Lamb to Robert Lloyd con 
tains what the collator, E. V. Lucas, calls the gem 
of the collection, a character ; of Izaak 
Walton, but to many that title may seem rather to 
belong to a delightful characterization of Jeremy 
Taylor as a rich texture of nature and poetry sewn 
thick into a stout cord of theology 
In ‘Seribner’s’ Sylvester 
question of pleasure grounds for cities 
fortunate enough to be within reach of the great 
cleansing ocean. The illustrations by W. <A. Clark 
Boston has made of her oppor- 
Krehbiel in his tribute to Anton 
listinctively 
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seaside 


show the use that 
tunities. H. E. 
Seidl declares that, more d 
his colleagues, 
tendencies given to reproductive art by Richard 
Wagner. The ‘Century’ has “The Defeat of the Span- 
ish Armada’ by William F. Tilton, briefly prefaced 
by Captain Mahan. The former sums up the pres- 
ent interest in tl bygone tragedy when he says 
that the catastrop! of the Armada was “the 
startling outward manifestation of inner weakness 
and decay. It was the voice of history proclaiming 
to the world that the days of Spain’s greatness were 
over.’ Captain Mahan’s opinion 1s much in demand 
just now; in ‘Harper's’ he writes of current fallacies 
upon naval subjects, and as might be expected he 
insists that a navy “for defence only” is of small 
account in diplomatic relations, being nearly useless 
as a deterrent of war. Albert Bushnell Hart looks 
back over the century during which Cuba has been 
a source of irritation, anxiety, and danger. He 
felicitously quotes a French orator of 1793, “I do not 
accuse the king; I do not acei the nation; I do 
not accuse the people; I acc he situation. 

On the cover of the ‘Atlantic’ the flag flies as it did 
in ’61, and the place of honor is gi 
mary of our Cuban relations with Spain, the causes 
of the war, and the problems likely to arise there- 
from. An interesting point is ide in the asser- 
tion that hitherto the adventurous, outdoor spirit 
of our race has found abundant scope within our 
own borders, but that our present-day national 
problems while important, are not exciting, and an 
opportunity for extended enterprise may therefore 
be welcome to a people with traditions of restless 
energy in colonization, in conquest, and in trade. 
Professor Ira N. Hollis writes to the effect that the 
bearing of uncertain factors in naval conflicts has 
been unduly exaggerated. “The qualities of the men 
must always after all remain the determining ele- 
ment, and we have no cause to think that they ‘have 
declined.” The number contains also several 


thoughtful articles on educational topics. 
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The leading reviews show the trend of feeling in 
England towards this country. The ‘Fortnightly’s’ 
first article is by Fitzhugh Lee on Cuban questions, 
his point of view being that which has become fa 
miliar, “it is diflicult to see how America could refrain 
longer from taking action in this Cuban problem”. 
Hi. W. Wilson examines Mr. T. A. Brassey’s recent 
assertion that England is capable of meeting any two 
other Powers at sea and even holding her own, 
though with difliculty, against a coalition of France, 
Russia, and Germany. He compares ships, material, 
personnel, and battle-training, and holds that Mr. 
Brassey's claim cannot be substantiated at the present 
time, and will not be established by the future as 
the Powers in question are increasing their navies at 
a rapid rate. Two memoirs of Gladstone, by Canon 
MacColl and Sir W. G. F. Phillimore, are written from 
the standpoint of personal affection. In the Contem- 
porary’ G. W. E. Russell treats the question of Glad- 
stone’s theology, saying that Mr. Gladstone himself 
would have claimed to be an_ historical Catholie, 
though clinging with the strong and simple assurance 
of a child-like faith to the great central realities of 
personal sinfulness and personal salvation. Claes 
Ericsson, who has the good fortune to have been 
botanizing in the Philippine Islands some years ago, 
describes conditions there so that we realize that the 
islands have urgent need of Kipling’s “Sergeant 
Whatisname’; but perhaps Admiral Dewey will fur- 
nish the American equivalent. 

The last ‘ Nineteenth Century’ is remarkable in that it 
avoids the war and covers every other subject of 
present interest, including politics, economics, litera- 
ture, religion, medicine and travel. Frederic Harrison 
on style in English prose is interesting if somewhat 
however young writers cannot be too fre- 
adjured to keep to the well undefiled. He 
he reading of Swift, Defoe, and Goldsmith for 
‘nglish, and concludes by insisting that the 
ish Bible which begot English prose remains its 
supreme type. R. T. Thompson writes of the new 
relation between employers and employed which will 
be created by the act coming into effect on July Ist, 


and affecting some six million workmen. It bids fair 











to cause one of the noiseless revolutions of history, 
and, while assuring fair compensation to the 
“wounded soldiers of industry”, will entail on em- 
ployers risks which can be met only through some 
form of insurance. The number concludes with an 
editorial tribute to Gladstone as a contributor who 
“never once failed to keep his promises to the letter 
and to the instant.” 

Certainly poetry is a subject of which the essayist 
never wearies. In the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’, beside 
John Hogben’s paper on the birds of Wordsworth, 
Edith Gray Wheelwright discusses the poetic faculty 
and modern poets, contending that the work of our 
era “has tended upon the whole to strengthen our 
position as guardians of the poetic gift.” Then, too, 
in the ‘Pall Mall Magazine’ “Q” writes of the poet as 
watching for gleams from the spiritual region and re- 
vealing them to such as will receive their teaching. 
He believes that the next generation will be im- 
measurably helped, “if we can gain for it a more lib- 
eral succession to its great inheritance of poetry,” and 
to attain this end he advocates more general reading of 
poetry in schools. McLeod Stewart’s paper on Ottawa 
is illustrated by photographs of the stately public 
buildings and beautiful natural surroundings of the 
Canadian capital. J. Holt Schooling commences a 
series of articles on crime which promise ‘to be of un- 











usual value. 

Ingratitude is always a form of weakness. I have 
never known a man of real ability to be ungrateful. 
—Goethe, 
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